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PREFACE 



Two characteristics that distinguish the Center for the Study of Lib- 
eral Education for Adults are its concern for higher liberal education for 
Adults and its quasi-independence. The Center was established because 
a group of deans from the Association of University Evening Colleges be- 
lieved evening colleges needed help in developing more effective pro- 
grams of liberal education. Originally proposed as a specific project, it 
soon became apparent that there was here a continuing task. For although 
practically everyone in American society favors liberal education, few do 
anything about it. In John B. Schwertman's words, there is a strong anti- 
liberal spirit abroad. The Center's role has been to support the imiver- 
sity's efforts to maintain and strengthen the important liberal aspect of 
continuing education in the hostile or, at best, apathetic environment. 
CSLEA does this from the quasi- independent position it was given at its 
birth-working outside, but for, the university. Thus, although CSLEA is 
an independent organization, it is also dependent on the universities. Un- 
related to the Institutions actually providing continuing education, the 
Center's program would have little meaning. 

To show why and how CSLEA, as this quasi-independent agency con- 
cerned with the development of liberal adult education, has dealt with its 
continuing task is the essential purpose of this institutional history. It at- 
tempts to understand how the Center has seen its role in the context of 
the environment, both inside and outside the university. 

For the most part this history is a story without people. If this seems 
too much of a contradiction in terms, perhaps it would be more accurate 
to say it is a history without people named, because people act between 
and behind almost every line. The impersonality is dictated by the still 
limited perspective. We are too close for making historical judgments on 
actions of persons still alive and active in the field. This point is particu- 
larly telling when one of the actors is the author. 

Historically speaking, fifteen years is not a very long period, and 
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certainly the interpretation will be modified as the years go by. Never- 
theless, from this perspective, it is possible to identify changes in the 
field of higher adult education and in the way CSLEA has operated. This 
history is organized therefore into three phases, each of which appears 
to have distinctive characteristics. During the first phase (1951-55), the 
Center's major emphasis was on study and reflection, and, by the end 
of the period, the study had enabled the staff to identify a number of tasks 
related to the development of more effective liberal education for adults. 
This led to a second phase (1956-1961) as the Center attempted to work 
at these tasks. During these middle years, the Center program took on 
an operational dimension. But the operation was in addition to, not in 
place of, study, and the staff was able to achieve a balance between oper- 
ation and reflection. Since 1962, in the third and present phase, a number 
of factors have tended to upset the balance, and the present period rep- 
resents a search for a new synthesis which will enable the Center to con- 
tinue to develop and strengthen higher liberal education for adults. 

I have written the history of the Center for three reasons. First, I 
hope it may be useful as a study of the ways in which a center-type agen- 
cy (CSLEA) has operated to stimulate and help other institutions (the 
universities) to work toward goals established by the agency— in this 
case to work toward more effective liberal education for adults. Second, 

I hope the history will provide insights into the situations faced by the 
universities and CSLEA as they have attempted to develop liberal adult 
education. Finally, I hope the history will underline the vital need for lib- 
eral education and point up some of the obstacles to its effective develop- 
ment. 

In writing the history, I have received advice and assistance from 
both Board and staff of CSLEA. But it should be made very clear that this 
is not an official history and carries no formal endorsement by staff or 
Board of Directors. Every historian brings his own biases to his study of 
the past, and it is unlikely that any two would interpret the evidence in 
exactly the same way. This interpretation is mine. 

J. B. W. 



May, 1967 
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I. BEGINNINGS: 1950-1956 



1 

By 1950 the "G.I. bulge" was on the wane, but the veterans had left 
a significant imprint on higher adult education.^ They had gone to the 
evening colleges by the thousands, and the booming enrollments which 
resulted had transformed a relatively small operation into big univer- 
sity business. Not only did older evening colleges grow, but many new 

2 

ones entered the field. 

But the impact of the veterans was not limited to size and extent 
alone; it also affected the nature of the education involved. By and large, 
the veterans accentuated the characterization of the adult student as a 
"man on the make." Because they had postponed both personal and voca- 
tional ambitions, they were hard-headed and practical about those edu- 
cational objectives which led toward immediate advantages. They went 
to school day and evening, year-round, to get an education which was 
personified by a degree. They helped upset the classical, ivy-league im- 
age of the leisurely, well-rounded liberal education as a foundation for 
vocational and personal success. Their most pressing objective was vo- 
cational, and in overwhelming numbers they worked toward a business 
school degree. This did not imply a rejection of the liberal arts. If they 
thought about it at all, they accepted the liberal arts for the conventional 
reasons— the liberal arts increased one's ability to deal with vocational 
as well as personal or social problems. 

The veterans were apt to find the evening college a congenial place 
to study. It existed in cities and thus permitted the adult to work and 

1. The veterans left a significant imprint on all higher education, 
but in this history we are concerned with their impact on university 
adult education. 

2. Membership of the Association of University Evening Colleges 
increased from 33 charter members in 1939 to 92 in 1950; although this 
threefold growth is not entirely e3<plained by the G.I.'s, they certainly 
played a significant part in it. 
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study at the same time. Measured by both age and experience, the stu- 
dent body was more mature. Finally, the evening college attitude toward 
education tended to be immediate, practical, and overwhelmingly voca- 
tional. The director, understanding the needs and objectives of his stu- 
dents, was vigorous in trying to develop a program for them, often fight- 
ing with his daytime colleagues for the privilege tj do so. 

Inter divisional university debate over the prsition of the evening 
college was heated. Perhaps the most crucial issue centered on credit. 
The offering of credit and degrees in part catered to student demand for 
academic currency, but it was more than that. The directors needed the 
currency for their own purposes. Credit meant academic respectability; 
non-credit spelled watered-down, non-university education. Unhappily 
for the evening college, however, the credit route led to other problems 
related to standards. It made it difficult to modify the daytime curricu- 
lum in any way whatsoever in order to adjust to adult students. And even 
the director, who was willing to let the day school call the tune, foimd 
his program under fire over the question of inferior quality of day school 
courses offered at night. At the time, the debate was less acute with busi- 
ness schools. They too were striving for academic respectability and 
were practical and experimental in outlook. But by and large, the arts 
and science faculties were rigidly opposed to the evening college preten- 
sions toward equality, and this opposition undoubtedly contributed to the 
halting growth of liberal adult education. 

Probably the strongest card in the director's hand was financial 
solvency. He paid his owi way and probably made money for his univer- 
sity. Thus the kind of students in his college and their place in the uni- 
versity financial picture combined to make the director operate as a 
kind of entrepreneur by bringing the resource*’ o' the university to bear 
on the special needs of adults and by employing the techniques of the 
business community— techniques that included product development as 
well as promotion and sales— to make his operation pay. The educational 
product was heavily vocational because that was what sold. Writing in 
1953, John B. Schwertman described the evenbig college as "pragmatic" 
and "utilitarian," and summarized adult education as a growing move- 
ment which, "while not anti-liberal, . . . was largely non-liberal in na- 
ture."® 

3. CSLEA; Third Interim Report. "The University Evening College 
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Of course the emphasis on the utilitarian was not merely a reflec- 
tion of the urgent demands of adult students. The non -liberal spirit has 
been a dominant thread rimning through American history. Alexis de 
Tocqueville was probably the first careful observer to note the practi- 
cal strain. He emphasized our taste for physical well-being; "To satisfy 
the least wants of the body and to provide the littlest conveniences of 
life is uppermost in every mind." He saw Americans as men of action 
who were more addicted to practical than theoretical science— they "not 
only seldom indulge in meditation, but they naturally entertain little es- 
teem for it." It was not that Americans were indifferent to science, liter- 
ature, and the arts, but they cultivated them after their own fashion and 
brought to the task their own peculiar qualifications and differences.^ 

A few decades later, Ralph Waldo Emerson agreed with De Tocque- 
ville, writing even more bluntly: 

The horseman serves the horse, 

The neathered serves the neat. 

The merchant serves his purse. 

The eater serves his meat; 

’Tis the day of the chattel, 

Web to weave and corn to grind; 

Things are in the saddle. 

And ride mankind. 5 

Developments of the twentieth century — the machine technology and 
the electronic technology— have tended to nurture a drive toward more 
and more specialization directed toward practical purposes and to solid- 
ify the non- liberal spirit in American life. 

The trend toward specialization, coupled with the increased pres- 
sures on the evening college, tended to augment the position of adult ed- 
ucation. In this connection, one significant development in 1950 was the 
transformation of the Ford Foundation from a small, Michigan-oriented 
operation into America’s largest philanthropic organization. It was des- 
tined to make significant contributions to liberal education for both young 
and old. In 1949 a study committee had made a report and recommenda- 

and Adult Education," May 15, 1953 (mimeographed), p. 3. 

The terms liberal, non-liberal, and anti -liberal, as used in the pres- 
ent study, will be described more fully in Chapter II. 

4. Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America, edited by Phil- 
lips Bradley (New York: Vintage Books, 1945), Vol. H, pp. 41-136 pas- 
sim. 

5. Ralph Waldo Emerson, "Ode Inscribed to W. H. Channing." 
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tions to the Foundation. According to Hartley Grattan, one of the major 

points emphasized the need for "education for a democratic society." 

The report talked about the "high degree of public apathy." It pointed 

out "t an "important function of our schools that is largely disregard- 

ed is education for the adult population." The Fund for Adult Education 

(FAE) was established as a foundation-operating agency and "assigned 

that part of the total educational process which begins where schooling 

is finished." And, according to Grattan, it was only to be ejected that 

the Fund's emphasis should include "liberal, value -creating adult edu- 
7 

cation." 

Although the dominant note in the evening college was non-liberal, 
liberal arts were still part of the scene. They were included in vocation- 
al curricula. Some students sought the bachelor of arts degree, and many 
studied individual liberal arts credit courses for personal or vocational 
reasons but with no plan to earn a degree. There was a small number of 
evening colleges with strong experimental non-credit programs of lib- 
eral education. Many evening college directors were uneasy about the 
lack of liberal education in their programs. Many of them had emerged 
from one or another liberal arts discipline, and probably all directors 
recognized that strength in arts and sciences could bring prestige from 
conservative campus colleagues. For whatever reason, there was a gen- 
uine desire to do more— if only they could make it pay. Unlike their 
counterparts in the commercial world, the directors did not have risk 
capital for experimental and developmental phases. When FAE began to 
mount programs in liberal adult education and to emphasize education 
through discussion guides and other mass media, it is not surprising 
that the Committee on Liberal Education of the Association of Univer- 

O 

sity Evening Colleges (AUEC) appeared with a proposal. 

6. C. Hartley Grattan, In Quest of I^owle dge; A Perspective on 
Adult Education (New York: Association Press, 1965), p. 294. 

7. Ibid ., pp. 296-97. 

8. The original idea was developed by Harlan Blake, Assistant 
Dean at the University of Chicago's University College. He saw it as a 
way to exploit FAE biases to obtain money for the Basic Program and 
other university liberal education programs. When it became apparent 
that the Fund would not underwrite such a program at a single univer- 
sity, Blake found support within AUEC for the multi-university sponsor- 
ship. Others from AUEC who played an important part in developing the 
proposal were John Barden from Western Reserve University and Fran- 
cis H. Horn from The Johns Hopkins University. 
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The proposal for a two-year grant at $80,000 a year made special 
appeal to FAE biases in favor of liberal adult education. According to 
the proposal, the basic problems facing the evening college were: (1) in- 
adequate material for both ’’short courses and long-term programs in 
the liberal arts which can be introduced into the programs of evening 
colleges and other adult education agencies"; (2) the need for a syste- 
matic study of the discussion method and the training of discussion 
leaders; (3) the need for a systematic investigation of the organizational 
factors which make for success in community programs; and (4) inade- 
quate development of ways for "organizing adult liberal education pro- 
grams to minimize financial loss connected with them." The barriers, 
the proposal stated, were the lack of staff and funds to undertake the rig- 
orous study and experimentation needed to launch liberal education pro- 
grams. This was to be the task for a new Center for the Study of Liberal 

Q 

Education for Adults. Although FAE’s major emphasis at this time was 
on the creation of new institutions for adult education, the Fund board 
awarded the grant to establish CSLEA. John Diekhoff, a Milton scholar, 
was appointed director, and offices were established in 1951 on the cam- 
pus of the University of Chicago. 

The proposal’s simple diagnosis and simple prescription were a 

long way from reality. As one staff member put it in December, 1954, 

the proposal "reads sort of quaintly at this distance."^® Actually the 

founders of CSLEA were not quite as naive as the document implied. 

Even before the Center staff came to work, Diekhoff was telling the FAE 

staff that the Center must study the field of adult education and work on 

the "improvement of teaching," a term that was much broader than the 

11 

proposal's reference to the discussion method. Objectives were de- 



9. See Proposal for a Center for the Study of Adult Liberal Educa- 
tion. undated (mimeographed). See also James B. Whipple, Original Pro- 
posal to Establish the Center (memorandum to the st^f), January 26, 
1955, for an analysis of the proposal and early attempts to implement 
its objectives. Additional evidence and a somewhat longer perspective 
make the analysis appear oversimplified; by and large, however, it is 
essentially valid and was generally accepted as a reasonable interpre- 
tation by ttie Center staff in 1955. In the latter connection it is an inter- 
esting reflection of staff attitudes at the time. 

10. Whipple, op. cit ., p. 5. 

11. R. E. Pettengill, The Center for Adult Education; Memorandum 

of a Meeting of Board of Directors with Representatives of FAE, Mav 
HTS'n (CSLEA files). 
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fined in a preliminary report to the Fund on September 11, 1951, stating 

that the "Center proposes among other things, to attempt: (a) to find out 

what is being done in the evening colleges; (b) to develop programs of 

liberal education suitable for adults in evening colleges; (c) to e:qplore 

means of improving instruction; (d) to investigate ways of solving prob- 

12 

lems of enrolment and budget in the evening colleges." 

Nevertheless, the first major effort of the Center was directed to- 
ward the production of discussion guides for evening college liberal edu- 
cation programs. Subjects selected for the first courses reflected the 

disciplines represented on the staff: literature, social psychology, his- 

13 

tory, and philosophy. Once completed, the guides were taken to the 
field. Public statements by Diekhoff spoke of encouraging responses at 
ten universities. But he was putting his best foot forward in an unhappy 
situation— the reception of the guides can only be described as a total 
flop.^^ This was in 1952; during succeeding months additional courses 
were produced. In every case they were interesting and excellent exper- 
iments in liberal education for adults, but none succeeded in bringing 
liberal adult education to the evening college. 

The Center never carried out the complete plan with respect to de- 
velopment of discussion guides as outlined in the original proposal. In- 
structors for pilot programs, provided for in the original budget, were 
not employed. Nothing was done to deal with the budgetary problem, and 
only superficial evaluations were attempted. Instead, the Center simply 



12. John S. Diekhoff, Report of Progress (memorandum to FAE), 
September 11, 1951 (manuscript in CSLeA files). Similar statements of 
objectives appear in an address by Diekhoff to a Section Meeting on Eve- 
ning Colleges and Extension Classes, NUEA, Bend, Oregon, July 23-24, 
1951 (manuscript in CSLEA files). 

13. The first discussion guides were R. F. W. Smith, Themes and 
Variations: An Invitation to Literature ; Harry L. Miller, Understanding 
Grcmp Behavior; Richard Storr, The American Tradition; and Leonard 
K. Olsen, Analytical Reading . 

14. A year later, John Schwertman was still trying to make a case 
for the guides, but it was not very impressive. According to his figures 
for the spring of 1952, the guides were being used by 10 institutions, 18 
instructors, and 355 students. By fall there were 13 institutions, 20 in- 
structors, and 408 students. In the spring of 1953, he boasted of 85 insti- 
tutions, 154 instructors, but significantly, only 140 students. The guides 
had been passed out at faculty seminars, and Schwertman hoped this 
would result in greater use. However, this did not happen. See CSLEA: 
Third Interim Report, p. 4. 
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offered the courses to the evening colleges and left them to their own de- 
vices. 

Nevertheless, there were many reasons why the project was doomed 
to fail. First, the directors were not poised at the barriers willing or 
able to gamble on these particular courses. Significantly, even the direc- 
tors who had been instrumental in creating the Center were reluctant 
dragons. At Cleveland College, to take one striking example, there was 
no genuine effort to make the e^qperiment go.^^ 

Second, there was the evening college orientation toward credit. As 
far as the Center was concerned the courses were college level and 
could be used in a credit or non- credit program. But the evening college 
was not ready to use them as credit courses. They simply did not fulfill 
the requirements of the regular departments. The situation was well sum 
marized by a professor of English who commented on Smith’s Invitation 
to Literature . ’’The fundamental question,” he wrote, 

is whether the course is intended to introduce men and women to 
literature, or whether the literature in the title is just a cultural 
”come-on" to attract adults to a pleasant evening where each one 
can air his own private opinions. ... It would be a pleasant evening, 
to air one's views and argu with the insurance man about the Faust- 
ian man. . . . But this is not an introductory course in literature. On 
the other hand, if the "theme” notion is simply a way to get started 
and to get the adults to read literature, and the final aim is to under- 
stand Othello and the rest as literature, then it seems to me that far 
more extensive materials are needed in the discussion manual.^® 

Third, as this comment eloquently reflects, faculty were unsympa- 
thetic. They tended to resist discussion methods, the tampering with con- 
tent, and the whole idea of telling a professor what and how to teach. Nei- 
ther the evening college dean nor the Center was in a position to produce 
an "educated” faculty. So the guides merely underscored the need for 
long-range faculty education. 

Fourth, the guides were unsuccessful because the Center had not de- 
veloped an adequate definition of liberal education for adults. The guides 
dealt with method especially for adults, and, at least in the Miller and 
Smith courses, there was an attempt to present content in terms of adult 



15. See Whipple, op. cit ., for further description of the treatment 
of the experimental courses at Cleveland College. 

16. As quoted in James B. Whipple, Especially for Adults (Chicago: 

CSLEA, IDS-O, p. 45. 
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esqaerience. But a classical definition and prescription of liberal educa- 
tion remained. The proposal had stated as a given proposition that 

liberal education is designed to free the mind, to develop mental 
capacities, to excite the imaginative powers, and thus it is not an 
informational program; and that liberal education is not to be con- 
fused with vocational training. People have to earn a living, but lib- 
eral education is not supposed to teach them how. Liberal education 
shoul(^ however, make the student better equipped to solve both the- 
oretical and practical problems, and thus make him more capable 
of living a good and creative life. 1 ' 

Such a proposition assumed that there were certain basic qualities in the 
study of the liberal arts which provided the individual, young or old, with 
skills or understandings that would help resolve a wide range of personal, 
social, or vocational problems. In other words, the adult interest or need 
was oriented to the liberal arts rather than the other way around. If the 
Center had undertaken to study ways to promote and finance liberal adult 
education, as originally proposed, it might have discovered that one rea- 
son why the guides failed was that the approach to content was too pure. 

2 

According to the original proposal, if the Center were to continue 

beyond two years, it might want to redefine its objectives. As already 

noted, the redefinition began even before the first staff reported for work. 

From the outset there was continuing discussion of the meaning of liberal 

education. And certainly there was much to be learned about the precise 

nature of the evening college. "Since its foundation," wrote John Diekhoff, 

"the Center for the Study of Liberal Education has had responsibility for 

18 

finding out what is going on in the evening colleges." But the failure of 
the guides must have hastened the decision to look more carefully at the 
field and plan new directions. In February, 1952, the Center Board au- 
thorized a study "to obtain data useful in defining areas in which the Cen- 

19 

ter might work most fruitfully with liberal arts programs in the future." 

The study, published as Patterns of Liberal Education in the Evening 
College, was based on "a great deal of observation and relatively unstruc- 



17. Proposal for a Center for the Study of Adult Liberal Education, 
pp. 4-5. 

18. Patterns of Liberal Education in the Evening College; A Study 
of Nine Institutions (Chicago; CSLEA, 1952), p. iii. 

19. Ibid. 
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tured interviewing" at nine institutions. "The objective was not to get 
quantitative data, but to get the greatest possible range of viewpoints 

and problems." It provided the staff with many clues for redefinition of 
20 

purpose. 

21 

The conclusions of the study centered on eight problem areas. 

First, there was the question of identity: "The evening college must de- 
cide . . . what it wants to be." This called for careful consideration of 
the relationship to the rest of the university on the one hand and to the 
adult education movement on the other. 

Second, evening colleges were not free agents. Activities were de- 
termined in part by persons "who are not primarily concerned with eve- 
ning education." This was particularly a problem with evening faculty 
where frequently there were "discrepancies between their views of meth 
ods and aims and the views of directors." Therefore it was necessary to 
define the relationship between the evening college and the rest of the 
university in terms clearly understood and accepted by both administra- 
tion and faculty. 

Third, there was, for the most part, no sense of evening college 
academic community. This "geographical and psychological separation" 
meant that teachers had limited opportunity or motivation to communi- 
cate about common issues with each other, the evening college staff, or 
the adult students.^^ The report emphasized the "need to achieve a uni- 
fied and interested faculty, informed about its own activities and about 
the relevant needs and attitudes of administration and students." 

Fourth, commenting on the worry about enrollment and the need of 
the evening college to be self-supporting, the report pointed out that "if 
a program is to attract students, it must promise satisfaction of some 
want or need." Furthermore, there had to be some reasonable probabil- 
ity tnat the promise could be fulfilled. Although for the most part the 
adult students were "on the make," they were not exclusively "vocation- 
minded." They saw liberal arts as a route to realization of themselves 



20. Ibid. The research report holds up well after fourteen years; 
many of its findings still have a familiar ring. 

21. Ibid . Summary and quotations are from pp. 66-72, passim. 

22. The separation was geographical in that the evening college fre 
quently operated on off-campus locations. 
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and their place in society. However, it was still necessary to adapt lib- 
eral arts courses to the special needs of adults. This required coopera- 
tion from faculty who had to be willing to esqperiment with content and 
from administration who had to be willing to underwrite the costs of ex- 
perimentation. 

Fifth, the ability to keep students depended not only on the need for 
content especially for adults, but on methods used in the classroom. The 
staff report did not argue for one "best” method of teaching but for ex- 
perimentation. As with revisions of content, esjperimentation in method 
could only take place with a cooperative faculty. 

Sixth, evening college curricula tended to be adaptations of the regu- 
lar imdergraduate degree programs. Granting that it was a real contribu- 
tion of the evening college to provide an opportunity to earn the regular 
degree, the report argued that there was also a need to develop an adult 
curriculum which would meet two demands: It should have real substance 
as liberal education, and it should have "prestige in the marketplace of 
employment." Again, this could not be accomplished without faculty co- 
operation and financial support from the university administration. Be- 
hind this conclusion lay the ever-present issues of standards and credit. 
"Problems arise," the report noted, "(1) when the day course or day prac 
tice is not found entirely suitable for evening classes and (2) when modi- 
fications to make it more appropriate to evening teaching go beyond the 
limits of the day instructor’s idea of respectability."^^ 

Seventh, the report challenged the pay-as-you-go principle underly- 
ing the evening college operation. Investigation revealed that "several 
adult curricula, which provided some of the deepest satisfactions ... do 
not as yet attract many students. Perhaps they never will draw large 
classes which spell a surplus." The issue of underwriting, the report im- 
plied, involved differing concepts of the evening college— is the purpose 
of the evening college to produce an income or to provide a public ser- 
vice? 

Finally, the report emphasized the need to improve teaching. This 
universal problem was complicated in the evening college by the heavy 
reliance on "day faculty-whose ejqperience lies outside adult education." 
One important element in good instruction was sensitivity to the student. 

23. Patterns of Liberal Education in the Evening College, p. 2. 
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"Such familiarity can hardly be ejqpected in the evening college instruc- 
tor who is not thoroughly used to teaching adults, and who may be con- 
ditioned by the ejq)erience of teaching young people to e>Q)ect student re- 
actions which simply do not characterize adults." The report suggested 
that an important element here was an understanding of student motiva- 
tions. Once again came the familiar refrain— the solution called for fac- 
ulty cooperation and more "intercommunication between the officers of 
the evening college and its students." 

Thus, as the Center ended its first year, certain factors which were 
to influence Center direction were becoming clear. First, the evening 
colleges were not ready for the discussion guides. However, the staff 
was not ready to admit defeat. In Diekhoff's words, "Our experience 
with the courses justifies asking the colleges to try them again, may 
justify the time and effort necessary to revise them, and justifies our 
continuing efforts in this direction."^^ Second, CSLEA thinking had start- 
ed to move away from the prescription in the proposal even before the 
staff arrived in Chicago. Notably it had been acknowledged that there was 
need to know more about the evening colleges and to do something about 
the improvement of instruction. Third, the case studies pointed up many 
needs: clarification of the purposes of the evening college; increased im- 
derstanding and support from faculty and administration; greater knowl- 
edge about the motivations of adult students; and courses and programs 
especially for adults. Finally, there was staff uncertainty over the mean- 
ing of liberal education for adults. 

The question of the meaning of liberal education for adults, men- 
tioned earlier, needs to be considered in more detail before turning to 
the directions which the Center program began to take. In an early state- 
ment on the subject, the Committee on Liberal Education indicated that 
the Center would not be concerned with vocational training as such or 
with "hobby education," at least not immediately. The committee's defi- 
nition of liberal education did include the liberal education component of 
vocational programs or the "liberalization" of the vocational programs 
themselves. By and large, however, "the province of the Center may be 
described as including non- vocation in 'content' courses and intellectual 



24, Memorandum for t he Committee, Center for the Study of Liber- 
al Education tor Adults. April ’ 22 , 1952 (manuscript in CSLEA fiiesi. 
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skills— education which has as its object the humanization of human be- 
ings. 

If this was the object of liberal education, the attention of the Cen- 
ter will be on the teaching and learning of such basic intellectual 
skills as reading, writing, listening, speaking, calculation, the gath- 
ering and evaluation of evidence, the drawing of sound conclusions 
from evidence and argument, the making of choices. . . . These are 
liberating skills not only in profound ethical meaning, but also ^n a 
much narrower political meaning. They may help men free them- 
selves from the tyranny of their passions and appetites; they are 
also skills of citizenship. Programs of education cannot make re- 
sponsible citizens . . . but programs of liberal education should aim 
at skills relevant to political and other responsibility. 

And if these are the skills, the Center was to be interested in any con- 
tent which aims to 

provide knowledge basic to the development and exercise of such 
skills, which give the adult student greater understanding of him- 
self, greater understanding of the physical world in which men live. 
For these purposes all theoretical disciplines (as contrasted with 
the applied arts of vocational programs) are relevant. 

The statement went on to say that all the disciplines in undergradu- 
ate education were ’’also appropriate in liberal education programs for 
adults, however inappropriate conventional divisions into courses may 
be and however inappropriate conventional course- and credit- require- 
ments may be for most adults.*' 

The committee prefaced its remarks by noting that it "does not think 
it necessary to engage in controversy about what constitutes liberal edu- 
cation. The area of the Center's activities may be defined exactly enough 
to provide working principles without entering into current arf;uments in 
educational philosophy." It might be difficult to quarrel with the definition, 
but the assumption of no controversy and the belief that the Ccmter could 
avoid related questions of educational philosophy turned out to be wide of 
the mark. According to one former staff member, staff debates over lib- 
eral education were endless and often acrimonious— and the issues were 
unresolved and very much alive as the Center turned toward its second 
year. 



3 

The preliminary efforts of the Center can be likened to the discov- 

25. The Scope of Activities of the Center for the Study of Liberal 
Education lor Adults, undated (manuscript in csLfeA fiiefi). 
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ery of a watershed. By 1952 the grand outlines were clear: on one side 
there was the university with a heritage which was a complex mix of 
classical European notions and American views of education as practi- 
cal, ejqperimental, and egalitarian; on the other side there were adults 
asking higher education to help with an endless variety of social, politi- 
cal, economic, and personal problems— problems that in one way or an- 
other were different from the conventional demands placed upon the uni- 
versity. But as with all watersheds, the topography was blurred, and the 
next broad task of the Center was to understand these topographical de- 
tails and to find ways to deal with them. 

The situation faced by the Center was especially congenial to the 
nature of Schwertman, who served as director from 1953 until his death 
in the middl of 1956. On the one hand he was a practical man of action. 
At the same time he was philosophically inclined to take the long view, 
and, most important, he avoided closure like the plague. On the one hand 
he had a kind of boldness which permitted him to esiperiment with new 
ideas, and on the other hand a kind of humility which made him uncer- 
tain about and constantly searching for answers. 

It was during these years that CSLEA came closest to fulfilling the 
notion implicit in its title that it was an organization for the "study" of 
liberal education for adults. In his history of the evening college, John 
P. Dyer described the Center as a "small, closely knit, highly articulate 
group of young scholars." After summarizing the major directions of its 
program. Dyer comments: "These are all, however, means to an end, 
devices to stimulate thinking, for the Center is more thought-oriented 
than action-oriented." In his opinion, "The most noteworthy contribution 
it has made is the questions it has raised— questions which sooner or 
later must be answered if the evening college is to be meaningful in our 
society."^® 

The questions that were raised could be reckoned up by dozens. They 
were raised and refined around the staff table in both formal and infor- 
mal discussions, at Board meetings, in the field, in hotel-room conver- 
sations with colleagues that lasted long into the night, or at more formal 
workshops and conferences. By the end of 1955 the Center had identified 



26. John P. Dyer, Ivory Towers in the Market Place (Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs Merrill Co., 1956), pp. 46 - 4 V. 
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the major characteristics of the topography or, in other words, the basic 
issues in higher liberal education for adults. 

The search for basic issues was not always conscious, nor was it 
the sole preoccupation of the Center. Interim reports display a mixture 
of concern for the immediate and the long range and for matters for 
thought and action. Still, over the years there was increasing clarity re» 
garding Center objectives and the broad questions which required answers 
if the goals were to be realized. 

Objectives were based on two underlying assumptions. First, there 
was the recognition that the problems of the evening college could not be 
sol .ed in isolation—that the evening college was inextricably related to 
its own university, to all higher education, and to all adult education. Sec- 
ond, there was the recognition that the problems were vast and that the 
developments within the field were uneven. Therefore, as a matter of ex- 
pediency, it was necessary to work with the forces and the individuals 
that were ready to move. In 1953 the purpose was stated as "an opportu- 
nity within the fr^ework of the Association of University Evening Col- 
leges to provide aid and leadership to the germinating forces that could 
fashion the evening college movenient into an effective instrument for the 
liberal education of adults." By the following year, "germinating forces" 
were specificalfer identified as "persons, ideas and programs. 

Later in the year, following discussion by the Board of Directors, 

the direction was made even more specific by the addition of a second 
00 

purpose; "To encourage for adults the development of a wide range of 
university-level educative experiences which do more than parallel the 
regular degree or credit programs and which are planned on the basis 
of the distinctive interests, experiences and abilities of adults." In com- 
menting on the Board policy, the Sixth Interim Report emphasized that 

it opens to the Center both the opportunity and the obligation to work 
with a "cutting-edge," i.e., the institutions, programs, men, and 
above all— the ideas which move beyond the "night school" concept 
in-favor of new areas of opportunity for university-level services to 
adults. Thus the Center has gambled heavily on its ability to influ- 
ence some of its clientele of 100 major universities to strike out 



27. See CSLEA; Third Interim Report. May 15, 1953, and Fifth In- 
terim Report. January i&. 1»54. 

28. See Sixth biterim Report. October 15, 1954, for this statement 
and comment oni objecttves. 
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boldly and experimentally in bringing the tremendous and unique re- 
sources of the imiversity to bear upon adult education opportunities 
which do more than merely parrot and parallel the regular graduate 
and undergraduate curricula. 

The Center recognized that this policy direction would bring some 
opposition, but the alternative was "sinking the Center's effort without 
traceable effect into the mass of complicated and unsolved problems of 
all higher education." The new direction would provide "an opportunity 
to make a noticeable contribution in helping the American urban-area 
university think through what commitment it ought to make, or ought not 
to make, to adult education." 

Parallel to the growing clarity of purpose was the study and gradual 
identification of the basic issues facing higher liberal adult education. 

By 1955 the Center had developed a fairly clear and complete picture of 
these issues. Details changed, but the grand outline remained constant— 
and it has continued to hold up ever since. In May and June, 1955, a se- 
ries of staff meetings was devoted to the formulation of seven tasks for 
the Center. Six of these tasks, listed below, identify the major issues and 

in a very real sense represent the culmination of four years of study, dis- 

29 

cussion, and e:qperimenta.tion: 

(1) To encourage the development of liberal education programs ex- 
plicitly for adults ; 

(2) To help clarify the meaning of liberal education for adults; 

(3) To study the role and function of adult education divisions within 
the American university system; 

(4) To encourage the development of professional commitment and 
professional leadership for liberal education for adults; 

(5) To study the concept of " community " with special reference to 
implications of urbanism for university adult education; 

(6) To clarify the meaning of " adult needs ." 

Behind each of the tasks lay much staff discussion and many excur- 
sions into the field with experimental projects or research. It should be 
emphasized, however, that the Center did not start with a set of hypothe- 
ses or tasks; rather the hypotheses emerged from a series of tentative, 
almost random thrusts testing a variety of ideas and exploiting opportune 

29. See Seventh Interim Report, "The Tasks of the Center," October, 
1955. The term "explicitly for adults," used in connection with the first 
tasks, had been coined by Schwertman; in a lengthy memorandum, George 
E. Barton, Jr. demonstrated that "explicitly" was not proper usage, and 
subsequent references shift to the term "especially for adults." 
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situations in the field. These thrusts had one thing in common: They 
were the learning e::q)eriences which made it possible to set the tasks 
in 1955. In this connection, it is not always possible to classify activi- 
ties as contributing exclusively to the formulation of a single task. Nev- 
ertheless, it is possible to identify the primary lesson emerging from 
the various projects which engaged the Center during these years. 

Understandably, major activities continued to be related to the de- 
velopment of courses or programs especially for adults. Discussion 
guides were produced through 1954, but at a diminishing rate as the 

30 

staff became convinced that luiiversities simply were not receptive. 
Significantly, the greatest sales of the guides were for non-university, 
lay groups or, in a few cases, as texts for regular undergraduate courses. 
The Center always insisted, however, that the experiment had been val- 
uable. The courses served as models which influenced faculty members' 
thinking as they prepared their own courses for adults. Perhaps more 
important, the staff learned a great deal from the guides about the spe- 
cial problems of effective higher adult education. 

In 1953, the Center offered four curriculum seminars for faculty 
from evening colleges. The purpose was to provide a theoretical attack 
on the problem of effective liberal education for adults and reflected the 
vital need to reach the faculty directly without the intervention of the di- 
rector. In successive workshops, teachers from a number of universi- 
ties met with distinguished consultants to consider curriculum for adults 

31 

in communications, arts, sciences, social sciences, and humanities. 

A third type of excursion related to the first task led to a variety of 
e:q)erimental programs. They took the form of support for ideas devel- 
oped in the field or on the staff. It was particularly in this sense that the 
Center sought ideas and men who were willing to undertake pilot ejjperi- 
ments in which the Center's contribution consisted of a great deal of ad- 

30. Guides produced were Callenbach, Our Modern Art the Movies; 
Gordon and Nagy, International Political Behavior; Kriesberg, Looking 
at Pictures; and Savetz, Scientists at Work . Except for Gordon, the au- 
thors were not members of the staff, thus reflecting a significant modi- 
fication in the original plan. 

31. The Center also attempted to approach the question in terms of 
methodology by providing financial support for improvement of instruc- 
tion at the universities of Louisville and Indiana. The Indiana project was 
abortive; at Louisville the program was completed, but there is some 
question whether anything was learned from it. 
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vice and consjoltation and modest financial support. The most successful 
venture during these years was the Brooklyn College Experiment. In ad- 
dition to participating in planning the project, the Center obtained a spe- 
cial grant from the Fund for Adult Education to underwrite its develop- 
ment. The project was a notable attempt to equate experience with col- 
lege credit and to develop an appropriate program to enable adults to 
complete the baccalaureate. It had been commonplace to say that adults 
were different, but this was a pioneering attempt to deal with the differ- 
ences in a meaningful and systematic way. The esqperiment was not only 
successful in its own right, but also provided much knowlec^e about the 
relationships between ejq)erience and formal schooling. 

In a different direction, CSLEA cooperated with money and advice 
on a program at Queens College. The Queens seminars experimented 
with another commonplace: that you must start education for adults 
’'where they are.” The seminars started without a preconceived curric- 
ulum, and students were asked to help plan the direction and progress 

32 

of their own class. 

One activity most significant for the future directions of the Center 
was a project called ’’Operation Micro.” Supported by a special grant of 
$10,000 from FAE, the staff began to work on the problem of liberal ed- 
ucation for adults whose education and ejq)erience were primarily spe- 
cialized. Few endeavors during this period were more challenging, more 
puzzling, and more frustrating. Hundreds of staff hours were devoted to 
discussion and field interviews as the Center considered both the sub- 
stance of liberal education for specialists and the factors that might mo- 
tivate them to undertake non-vocational education. Many proposals were 
suggested only to be rejected as imsatisfactory or inappropriate to the 
purpose of the project. At the end of the first year, only $250 of the grant 
had been used— and this was for travel to gather information. 

By 1955, about two years after the grant, three programs were 
agreed upon, more in desperation than in the belief that the staff had the 
answer. The Center itself operated a successful residential program for 
secretaries (the Vassar Institute) and had two other programs in plan- 
ning phases— liberal education for journalists, offered in cooperation with 

32. See Marc Belth and Herbert Scheuler, Liberal Education for 
Adults Re-examined (Chicago: CSLEA, 1959), for a discussion of the the- 
oretical framework for the ejq)eriment. 
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the University of California, Berkeley; and a liberal education seminar 
for teachers, to be used as part of the graduate education program at 
Northern Illinois University. Unquestionably the most significant aspect 
of Operation Micro was its contribution to Center thinking. The discus- 
sions involved many ideas, some of which were developed later. Among 
these ideas were: the use of the residential setting; the approach to lib- 
eral adult education through homogeneous groups in contradiction to the 
common assumption that heterogeneity was inevitable; the possibilities 
in "liberalizing" vocational courses. Most important. Operation Micro 
directed the Center’s attention to a question that was to become an in- 
creasing concern for all education: In CSLEA terms, how can we fashion 
a program of liberal adult education that will compensate for the tenden- 
cy toward greater and greater specialization? 

On another tack, but still related to the first task, the staff devoted 
energies to the development of proposals for ideal programs which it 
urged the field to adopt for experimentation and development. Some were 
simply unelaborated ideas; at least two were completely developed prop- 
ositions. One, a Master's Degree Especially for Adults, was an attempt 
to deal with liberal education for specialists within the framework of 
graduate credit. The major thrust of the Master's Degree program was 
the mastery of basic concepts of a discipline and the application of these 
disciplinary tools to day-to-day problems of adult life. In a different di- 
rection there was a proposal for a Lab College for adults. Here Harry L. 
Miller, the major author, proposed to use the social, political, economic, 
and artistic life of the city as text and laboratory to teach adults how to 
learn systematically from their urban e3q>eriences. 

Through the period, the staff did considerable soul-searching regard- 
ing its second task— clarification of the meaning of liberal education for 
adults. Some of this was done formally. In 1953, the staff used a series of 
readings on liberal education edited by George E. Barton, Jr. as the ba- 
sis for a regular seminar for staff and other adult education leaders in 
Chicago. A year or so later. Barton conducted a seminar on four modes 
of thought which were relevant to understanding an individual's philosophy 
of education. In addition, there were many spontaneous discussions raised 
in connection with the experimental programs. This was particularly the 
case with Operation Micro, where the individuals to be liberally educated 
were so far outside of the conventional academic sphere. According to an 
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interim report, "No other activity has rattled our teeth more than ’Mi- 
cro. ’ It is forcing us, the Board, and the evening college movement to 
think deeply about the meaning of liberal education for adults in our kind 
of society. 

By 1955, the staff was not satisfied with its answer to the question: 
What does liberal education for adults really mean? Staff thinking in gen- 
eral, however, showed a strong tendency to shift the emphasis from clas- 
sical content to the process of liberating the individual from intellectual 
or psychological constraints that were preventing him from acting as a 
free, well-rounded, and responsible person . This led to unresolved is- 
sues regarding the line of demarcation between therapy and education, 
and to the debate as to whether, under such an approach, the teaching 
of plumbing would not be liberating for non-plumbers. By and large, the 
Center stuck to the accepted subjects in the arts and sciences— the shift 
was in the point of departure; it was not a rejection of content. Everyone 
agreed that this distinction was fuzzy and not satisfactory, which e:q)lains 
why seeking clarity regarding the meaning of liberal education appeared 
as the second task. Nevertheless, there was a kind of internalized under- 
standing which tended to serve as a workable operating definition, and 
organized discussion ceased except when the Center e^splained, primarily 
to new staff, "what we mean by liberal education for adults. " 

The first move of the Center to expand its mission beyond the origi- 
nal mandate was to study the role and function of the university adult ed- 
ucation division. Diekhoff had recognized the need to study the evening 
college from the outset. The early formal and informal contacts with the 
field revealed the necessity to make the evening college an integral part 
of the university, receiving genuine support from the administration and 
faculty alike. Major efforts durir^ these years were directed toward ob- 
taining a better grasp of the situation and developing programs to improve 
understanding and support from the university. 

In 1952 the Center ran a workshop for evening college deans— and in- 
cidentally inaugurated what were to become annual leadership conferences. 
This workshop dealt with the "Purposes of the Evening College," thus im- 
plementing a conclusion of the case study that a basic problem of the eve- 
ning college was achievement of clarity regarding its role and function in 



33. Seventh Interim Report, p. 12. 
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relation to the needs of adults, the needs of the community, and the de- 
mands of the academic tradition. Following successful discussion by 
AUEC leaders, "Purposes of the Evening College" became the theme 
for the annual convention in 1953. 

Moving outside the evening college, the Center made fleeting attacks 
on the total university. In 1954, the "Role of the Liberal Arts in the Eve- 
ning College Curricula" was the subject for an invitational conference 
for liberal arts deans. In the spring of 1956, at Daytona Beach, a confer- 
ence for urban university presidents groped for greater understanding 
and greater commitment from top administration. Between 1953 and 1955, 
regional faculty seminars blanketed the coimtry. Major emphasis was 
placed on professional improvement; the project itself will be considered 
later, but in part the seminars were concerned with the relationship and 
responsibilities of the faculty for the evening college. 

Another area was that constant thorn in the Center’s side, credit. 
With the notable exception of the Brooklyn College Ejiperiment, almost 
every suggestion regarding curriculum ran headlong into the credit issue. 
Any attempt to modify the daytime credit program met stern resistance. 
Any attempt to substitute non-credit liberal education was questioned by 
faculty on grounds of standards and by evening college administrators on 
grounds of the inability to get enough students to make it pay. However, 
first as the path of least resistance but increasingly by conviction, the 
Center moved toward a bias for non-credit. Non-credit provided greater 
freedom for experimentation; but more important, as Operation Micro 
made apparent, it had to be the ultimate concern for university adult ed- 
ucation. 

In trying to deal with non- credit, the staff followed two directions. 
First, it attempted to raise the standards and thus the faculty image of 
non- credit offerings. A second route led to a concern for integrated, non- 
credit curricula in liberal education for adults. Interim reports in 1954 
and 1955 make frequent references to such terms as integrated programs, 
focused study, continuity, and programs that do not merely parallel the 
regular daytime offerings. 

Closely related to this task was the next task— the encouragement 
of professional commitment and professional leadership. It is difficult 
to separate Center activities in these two areas or, in the final analysis, 
between the two tasks. Thus it is readily apparent that many of the activ- 
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ities related to the role of the evening college also contributed to Center 
thinking on commitment and leadership. As already mentioned, there was 
a major effort to increase the faculty sense of professional commitment 
to adult education through faculty seminars (1953-1955) where some five 
hundred teachers were introduced to the special needs of adult students 
and to the social or community situations which were relevant to educa- 
tion for adults. 

Another attempt to reach faculty was through a faculty grant pro- 
gram. Following the apathetic reception of the discussion guides, the 
Center decided to offer grants to teachers for outlines, sample lessons, 
or complete courses that were especially for adults. Actually one com- 
plete course. Our Modern Art the Movies, and a Notes and Essays publi- 
cation describing a human relations course were outcomes of the proj- 
ect.^^ But the major purpose was to encourage greater faculty concern 
for effective adult education. From the Center’s point of view, the major 
benefit came in the staff discussions regarding the material submitted 
and particularly in the attempts to determine what indeed was different 
about courses for adults; a Center publication. Especially for Adults. 
emerged from the discussion.^^ 

In still another attempt to reach and understand the faculty, staff 
members attempted to work through the learned societies to cultivate in- 
terest among scholars in various academic disciplines. Except for some 
success with the highly unconventional College English Association, the 
efforts produced little but additional confirmation of the difficulties faced 
in trying to convert this vital segment of the university. 

In working with the field, the staff soon realized that the evening col- 
lege could not ignore other areas in the adult education movement, and 
the Center played an important role in helping to unite adult education 
leaders from many parts of the educational spectrum. Beginning in 1953, 
the Center worked closely with the Adult Education Association; but even 
more significantly, in 1955 the CSLEA Leadership Conference brought 
the leaders of AUEC and the National University Extension Association 
(NUEA) together. This laid the foundations for the extension of Center 

34. Callenbach, op. cit . ; and Daniel J. Malamud, A Participant-Ob- 

server Approach to the Teaching of Human Relations Classes (Chicago: 
CSLEA, 1955). ' 

35. Whipple, op. cit . 
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services to the great public universities and for closer collaboration be- 
tween the two major associations concerned with university adult educa- 
tion. 



Another approach to commitment and competence was the develop- 
ment of a CSLEA publication program. Starting with an occasional mimeo- 
graphed paper, the Center launched into a regular program that included 
Notes and Essays on Adult Education and Reports dealing with programs 
or research. These monographs, which soon were recognized as outstand- 
ing contributions to the literatime and professional standards, supple- 
mented and supported many Center purposes. In addition to our own ef- 
forts, the Board of Directors commissioned John P. Dyer, a historian 
and Dean of University College at Tulane, to write a history of the eve- 
ning college movement, subsequently published under the title Ivory Tow- 
ers in the Market Place . The Center helped collect and analyze the data 
so that the book contributed both to the evening college literature and to 
the education of the Center staff. 

The fifth task dealt with the community. According to the original 
plans, the Center was to increase its understanding of the community in 
order to help the evening college with promotion problems. Gradually, 
however, the Center recognized that an even more important obligation 
was to understand the nature of urban and suburban society in order to 
help universities deal with this most crucial educational issue facing 
American society. It was a complicated problem to understand, not to 
mention to do anjd^hing about. Over the years there was much talk and 
there were a couple of programs. In 1952 the Center ran a workshop re- 
flecting the earlier concern with community relations. In 1954 there was 
a noticeable shift in the new direction when the Center ran a seminar at 
New Orleans which attempted to define methods for the study of the ur- 
ban community. By 1955 very little was certain about the role of the ur- 
ban university in adult education for urban llfe-except that understand- 
ing it was an important Center task. 

Finally, there were the questions about the adult student, the inevit- 
able complement to the concern for the meaning of liberal education. The 
matter of the adult student was often on the agenda both at the Center and 
in the field. A number of publications were commissioned. Gardner Mur- 
phy and Raymond Kuhlen wrote about Psychological Views of Adult Needs . 
Whipple's Especially for Adults attempted to summarize what the Center 
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had learned on the subject. Occasional speeches by Schwertman or arti- 
cles such as Siegle’s "Mountains, Plateaus and Valleys in Adult Learn- 
ing" proposed theoretical constructs for further study.^® There were 
two small research projects:, one a CSLEA study in Kansas City based 
on Havighurst’s concepts of social roles; and the other a study of leisure 
time undertaken by the University of Washington under a grant by the 
Center. But the Center had no final answers— again, except for the clear 
recognition of an important task. 



4 

What kind of an organization was the Center by 1955, and how did it 
relate to the field of higher adult education? The operation itself can be 
easily described. Activities were divided into three parts: administra- 
tion; personnel; and program, which included curriculum development, 
leadership development, coordination, and communication. The latter 
was a catch-all which, in addition to publications, included such occa- 
sional items as research or anything else the Center wanted to do. The 
program was carried on by a "core staff" of seven, including the direc- 
tor, with project staff added for special tasks. By and large the program 
was taken to the field by the director. The rest of the staff served in a 
supporting role working to develop ideas or programs under the leader- 
ship of the director. In this sense Dyer’s reference to the Center staff 
as a group of "young scholars" was close to the mark. The only signifi- 
cant change came in 1954 with tlie appointment of an assistant director, 
necessitated in large measure by the field activities of the director. In 
1955 the same core staff had worked together for two years and had 
achieved a cohesiveness which came from common e^qperiences and a 
common sense of purpose. 

Budgets during the period reflect a decisive emphasis on program. 
To take 1953-54 as an example, in a total budget of $184,000, allocations 
for administration were 7 per cent, personnel 26 per cent, and opera- 
tions 67 per cent. Even allowing for the fact that national academic sal- 
aries were at a low ebb, the emphasis on program is significant. In ad- 
dition to its own experiments, the Center, in effect, operated in part as 
a small grant-giving organization, prepared to contribute money as well 

36. Gardner Murphy and Raymond Kuhlen, Psychological Views of 
Needs (Chicago: CSLEA, 1955); Whipple, op. cit . ; Peter E. Siegle. 
"Mountains, Plateaus and Valleys in Adult Lear rung,*' Adult Leadership . 
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as advice to those men, institutions, and ideas that were ready to move 
along lines approved by CSLEA. 

Crucial to the situation was sympathetic support from the Fund for 
Adult Education and from the evening colleges. The Fund board was will- 
ing to accept the principle of core support which permitted the Center to 
have a staff whose major activity was to study and think creatively about 
higher liberal adult education. In addition to this, the basic grant included 
funds for experimentation, and the board was receptive to requests for 
supplementary grants for special projects. During these years the basic 
annual grant increased from $80,000 to $110,000, and the supplementary 
grants brought the total budget to over $180,000 a year. 

The Center also received strong and often enthusiastic support from 
the evening colleges. The AUEC and its member institutions needed the 
Center to help them with programs and, perhaps more important, to help 
strengthen the evening college position in the university. At a minimum, 
there was a feeling of status connected with the presence of this offspring 
of the AUEC-it helped give the movement tone. At a maximum, vigorous 
evening colleges capitalized on the staff, money, and ideas available to 
support their programs. There were conflicts, to be sure— resentment 
over the fact that a favored few "big” schools appeared to receive most 
of the Center's attention, resentment of the growing preoccupation with 
non- credit when the orientation of the evening college remained on credit, 
resentment that the Center chose the services it would perform and was 
deaf to some evening college needs, and a feeling that the staff was im- 
practical and unappreciative of the hard problems on the "firing-line." 

On its side the Center staff often was frustrated by the apparent lack of 
support from the field or impatient with the excessive caution or lack of 
imagination of directors who refused to be moved. 

But by and large, the situation was one of healthy tension between 
the Center and the Fund and between the Center and the evening colleges. 
In 1955, the Center employed A. A. Liveright to study the CSLEA opera- 
tion. In his report, he caught the spirit of this healthy tension in his def- 
inition of CSLEA as a "quasi-independent" agency. It was dependent upon 
AUEC and its member institutions to get its ideas and materials tried 
out in the field, and thus could not ignore the environment in which the 
evening college operated. At the same time, it had another source of fi- 
nancial support which made policy and direction independent of the eve- 
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ning colleges. In a like manner the Center was dependent on FAE for fi- 
nancial support and by implication limited to a concern for liberal adult 
education, but it was independent of the Fund in terms of its specific pol- 
icies and directions which had to reflect the evening college situation. In 
1955 the Center argued that this position was a "useful and highly favor- 
able" one which enabled it to move forward on its mission. 

The mission continued to be the development of more effective lib- 
eral education for adults in an environment that was essentially non- 
liberal if not anti-liberal in spirit. By 1955, the Center recognized that 
liberal education could not develop without consideration of the many 
problems related to the place of the evening college or extension divi- 
sion in the university. By 1955, the Center believed it had identified ma- 
jor problems in higher adult education, and it had acquired considerable 
knowledge about them. It enjoyed the confidence of both benefactor and 
clients. And its strong and esqperienced staff was ready to move with con- 
fidence toward the future. 



n. 1956-1961 



1 

Insofar as the years 1956-61 had a distinctive character, they were 
marked by Sputnik, the cold war, and the mushrooming impact of auto- 
mation. 

By and large, Americans carried away only one lesson from Sputnik 
and the cold war, and that was the necessity to intensify our emphasis on 
specialization. Survival was viewed in terms of science and its handmaid- 
en, technical "know-how.*' There was little recognition that the humane 
factor was equally relevant to survival, if not more so. The fact that 
"things were in the saddle riding men" was reflected in the National De- 
fense Education Act and other federal aid for the technical aspects of our 
drive for superiority-research, conquest of space, technical services 
abroad. Indeed, to borrow Schwertman's phrasing, as quoted at the begin- 
ning of this history, it might be said that the spirit abroad was not merely 
non-liberal, it was ariti- liberal. As used by Schwertman and other mem- 
bers of the staff, the terms liberal, non-liberal, and anti-liberal were 
shorthand to represent three positions along a continuum. At one extreme, 
there was the liberal; its starting point and concern was the individual and 
the humane. At the other extreme there was the anti-liberal; its starting 
point was the material, and its concern was with things. In between there 
was the non-liberal; with this term Schwertman was trying to convey not 
an active rejection but a kind of indifference toward liberal education. 
Perhaps a- liberal would have been a more meaningful term. 

The response of the American people to the challenges of the period 
was a frantic drive for greater and greater technical proficiency needed 
to get ahead and an intensification of the fun morality that featured a fre- 
netic search for new thrills. Of course there were exceptions and bright 
spots. The Peace Corps and the civil rights movement gave Americans 
almost their first opportunities since the New Deal to join humane causes 
in the service of man. There was a growing interest in the arts, although 
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it had a strong materialistic, anti-liberal strain— the strain of an afflu- 
ent people buying art in addition to other things, of artists who pretended 
they could ignore people, and of ejqjerts who were devoted to proving that 
democratization would kill art. 

These years brought new demands and new pressures on education. 
The war babies reached school age, and automation increased the need 
for more schooling and more specialized knowledge. The younger stu- 
dents filled the regular colleges, spilled over into the evening college or 
extension division, and poured into junior colleges as fast as they were 
built. Liberal arts continued to be a part of the curriculum, but, as dis- 
ciplines, each of the arts and sciences tended to become more and more 
technical and specialized. Engineering replaced business as the most 
popular, practical course of study. 

There were other pressures on the university, not new but intensi- 
fied. There were greater demands for graduate study to prepare teach- 
ers, researchers, and technicians for the knowle(%e industry. There 
were contracts from government and industry for research and assis- 
tance on developmental projects. And there were opportunities again 
from both government and industry for private consultation by faculty 
members. Still another pressure on the university was financial; it cost 
more and more to maintain the educational establishment, in both capi- 
tal investment and salaries. 

In a different direction, another significant development was the en- 
try of business and industry into the educational spectrum. Over the 
years industry tended to move away from almost complete dependence 
on the college and university to the creation of its own educational es- 
tablishment. A popular ejqplanation blamed the university for its lack of 
imagination or unwillingness to innovate. Although shortcomings in the 
university might have been a contributing factor, industry had actually 
moved through many tentative, exploratory phases which appear to have 
led to the declaration of independence. Ultimately, it was based on a con- 
clusion that each business had its own special needs in terms of skills, 
understandings, and commitments, needs which could not be served by 
public institutions whose education must be generalized to serve many 
industries as well as a wider public interest. As corporations became 
bigger and bigger, it became financially and educationally feasible for 
them to establish their own internal programs. It was not a case of elim- 
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inating the university. Smaller companies, which could not afford their 
own programs, continued to depend on public institutions, and all indus- 
try continued to turn to the imiversity for highly technical education or 
for programs in areas where it was possible to generalize across com- 
pany lines. Furthermore, even if a university wanted to provide a pro- 
gram for a particular company— and this was done— there were limits 
beyond which a public institution could not go in support of special and 
often narrow interests of the business world. 

Industry was not particularly in conflict over the question of educa- 
tional purpose. There were a few tentative excursions into liberal edu- 
cation, the most notable example being the American Telephone and Tel- 
egraph Company e^eriments in liberal education for executives. At the 
discussion level, representatives from business and industry paid lip 
service to the need for "broad-gauged” executives. But in the final analy- 
sis, the spirit of industry’s educational philosophy was unapologetically 
non-liberal and in most cases anti-liberal. 

The changing situation had many implications for the evening col- 
lege and extension division. Deans noted that decreasing proportions of 
their degree students were adults, and this made their degree programs 
more and more simply day school offered at night. As far as credit and 
degrees were concerned, there was a growii^ interest in degree pro- 
grams especially for adults. Although the overt connection was not made, 
it seems likely that the smaller, more select, more distinguishable adult 
student body encouraged the imiversity to look with more sympathy on 
undergraduate education that provided more than a replication of the day 
school degree. On many campuses faculty committees searched for pur- 
poses and methods which would be more relevant for mature persons in 
search of a college degree. It soon became apparent that it was a long 
and difficult way from the first committee meeting to the inauguration 
of a special degree program. Nevertheless, by 1961 a number of interest- 
ing experiments were under way. Significantly, the response to each new 
program was a flood of applications from adults in search of education 
which was relevant to their needs. ^ 

1. See A. A. Liver ight and Roger Decrow, New Directions in Degree 
Programs Especially for Adults (Chicago: CSLEA, 1963). CSEEA was 
very active in this area, participating in deliberations on many college 
campuses and in consultations or coherences to increase support for 
special degree programs. 
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Trends in business education struck a hard blow at an important 
life-line of the adult education division. Not only did engineering become 
the route to success, but business schools became more "respectable." 
As a result, the campus schools of engineering and business took pro- 
grams away from the evening college. In the adult divisions there was 
much talk about "standards," especially as measured by restrictions on 
the use of part-time teachers without the approved advanced degrees. 
There was some tendency for adult education to move into non- credit 
business programs, but at least in part this was limited by the educa- 
tional developments in industry. 

Even more than the credit issue, the new pressures on the univer- 
sity tended to be a barrier to the adult education division’s aspirations 
for first class citizenship. Ironically, just at a point when there appeared 
to be some recognition that the enterprise was legitimate, the new de- 
mands on the total university came to mean that many potential programs 
were "acceptable," but given low priority. This stimulated the adult divi- 
sion to find new areas that reflected the new demands. Perhaps the most 
notable new direction was management of Peace Corps training— scarce- 
ly adult education, but clearly continuing and certainly successful. There 
were other developments, less dramatic, but in the long run more signifi- 
cant; programs for smaller businesses; specialized high-level programs 
for business and government (although these were not always under the 
jurisdiction of the adult division); leadership programs for public offi- 
cials; or education dealing with public issues. 

All this meant that by and large, university continuing education re- 
mained non-liberal, but not anti- liberal. The hard facts of demand from 
an anti-liberal society continued to control supply. 

One notable counterforce to the anti-liberal spirit was the Fund for 
Adult Education, which (;ontinued to hold the ground for liberal education. 
During these years two shifts in FAE policy were significant for higher 
adult education and the Center. First, there was a shift away from the 
attempt to create new institutions and toward support for established or- 
ganizations and especially universities. Second, there was a movement 
toward support for what the Fund called "hard" programs— programs 
which applied liberal education to practical social and political problems 
of our times with special emphasis on leadership for public responsibil- 
ity. Conversely, the Fund was less interested in supporting the "soft" 
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programs such as the arts or other esoterica that might be studied by 
adults for individual satisfaction, A number of colleges and universities 
were given large grants to help them develop hard liberal education pro- 
grams. 

The Fund’s new outlook was important for CSLEA. Although the Cen- 
ter maintained its posture of quasi-independence, in many ways the new 
policies brought FAE and CSLEA closer together. The Center had already 
developed close working relations with most of the institutions receiving 
Fund grants. It was natural for CSLEA to work with both FAE and the 
grantees as consultant and collaborator. In this connection there was one 
significant change: the Center was less likely to be a source of funds for 
colleges and universities. Earlier, CSLEA had served as a little ’’founda- 
tion,” providing money for programs or conferences either out of its own 
budget or by intercession at the Fund; after 1956 the universities went di- 
rectly to FAE, particularly for large grants. The Center continued to pro- 
vide small amoimts of money, and gradually a new role emerged: The 
Center became an ejqplorer and tester of new ideas in pilot projects that 
might be e^anded with larger financial backing from FAE. 

The hard approach was also congenial to the Center. Like FAE, the 
Center had learned to distrust pure liberal arts. CSLEA was not as ready 
to reject the arts out of hand, but then neither were the university clients. 
If this was a difference, it was certainly minor, particularly in view of 
the Fund’s flexibility. Thus, although the environment for liberal educa- 
tion was hostile and the tasks of the Center were many and difficult, the 
giant ally, FAE, made it possible for the staff to move ahead with vigor 
and optimism. 



2 

In 1954 R. J. Blakely, Vice-President of FAE, had helped the Center 
make a useful distinction between operator and intellectual. ”By opera- 
tor,” wrote Schwertman, paraphrasing Blakely, ”we mean a person whose 
major occupational commitment is to some kind of economic, social, po- 
litical or professional enterprise; by intellectual we mean a person whose 
major occupational commitment is to study and reflection upon what the 
operators do, and upon the meaning of what they do.”^ The definition was 



2. Sixth Interim Report. October 15, 1954, p. 12. 
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not proposed as a dichotomy; as Schertman hastened to add, many oper- 
ators are "reflective, intellectually-oriented persons," and many intel- 
lectuals are operators. 

The distinction had been developed in conjunction with Operation Mi- 
cro, but interestingly it helps visualize developments that were occurring 
on the Center staff. Having established its tasks, it was logical— and per- 
haps inevitable— that the Center should go to work on them, particularly 
in view of the prospect of stroi^ support from the Fund. Instead of a 
group of young scholars, the staff became a group of young reflective op- 
erators. Unquestionably the staff was reflective and intellectually orient- 
ed, but the problem was operational, and the staff’s function was to serve 
as an agent for change, attempting to modify the crucial factors inhibit- 
ing the growth of more effective liberal education for adults. In this con- 
nection one of the most significant implications was a shift in primary 
emphasis from the substance of liberal education to the institutional set- 
ting that effected the development of liberal education for adults. Thus 
the Center became increasingly concerned with the university as an in- 
stitution which needed to be changed if adult liberal education were to 
flourish. 

The development of CSLEA as a reflective operator can be seen 
clearly both in the major activities and in the way the Center conceptu- 
alized its program. The Center tended to think of its activities first in 
terms of major program areas and second in terms of instruments to 
achieve program purposes. The formulation was specifically stated in 
a review of 1958. The three program areas incorporated the essentials 
of the six tasks. First, there was programming for liberal education for 
adults. Concern here was to be concentrated on "experimentation on the 
frontiers of liberal adult education," with CSLEA participating more di- 
rectly in the "implementation during the experimental period." The sec- 
ond area covered teaching, where the Center hoped to contribute to both 
theory and method. The final program area was called "climate," a term 
that never entirely satisfied the staff, but nevertheless served as short- 
hand for many tasks related to leadership development all across the 
board— deans, their staffs, faculty, top administration, and even commu- 
nity leaders. 



3. A Review of 1958; Future Directions of the Center and a Report 
of Current Activities (Chicago; CSLEa, 1959), pp. 5-17. 
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Even more significant was the emerging notion of instruments, or 
instrumental activities, for dealing with the major problems. One of 
these instruments was research. In an important policy change, the Cen- 
ter decided to move from the past procedure of conducting or supporting 
"scattered, disconnected studies to the development of planned integrated 
attacks on well-defined problems basic to the concern of the Center."^ 

A second instrument was publications. Although this was part of the 
Center program from an early date, it had been more or less random. 

By 1958 the Center was proposii^ a publications program designed to 
bear directly on its major objectives.^ In effect the Center became a reg- 
ular publisher of monographs devoted to higher adult education. 

A third instrument was an innovation: the creation of a clearinghouse 
to provide basic information and service to the field in the three areas 
of Center concern. Its purpose was to "stimulate and facilitate exchange 
of information on methods and problems of liberal education for adults." 
It was not to be a repository for materials, but an active participant, 
"seeking out new ideas, initiating speedier reporting of projects, and 
bringing together people with parallel programs."® Plans for the clear- 
inghouse specifically indicated that the Center could not serve the entire 
field of adult education, and it proposed to focus its activities on the col- 
lection and dissemination of knowledge about higher liberal education for 
adults.*^ From the very first years, AUEC had urged CSLEA to establish 
a clearinghouse, but the idea has been firmly resisted as a service func- 
tion outside the purposes of the Center and one which "would divert staff 

O 

time and energies . . . from other projects and activities." In its own 
time, however, and for its own operational purposes, the clearinghouse 
became a large and important instrumental activity. ® 



4. Future Center Directions, Staff Meetings, 1958 (manuscript in 

CSLEA 

5. Ibid . 

6. CSLEA Board Working Papers. March 4 & 7, 1958 (manuscript 
in CSLEA files). 

7. CSLEA Board Working Papers. November 10, 1957 (manuscript 
in CSLEA files). 

8. Ibid . 

9. In practice, it was difficult to decide just what was relevant and 
what was irrelevant to higher liberal education for adults, and as the 
clearinghouse grew in reputation it became a strong force tugging the 
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Finally, field work and consultation became an important instrumen- 
tal activity. Before 1956 these words were not part of the Center vocabu- 
lary. The Center staff had gone to the field largely to collect information 
or occasionally to run a conference. In the 1955 report, there is one ref- 
erence to ’’advice and counsel,” and only about half a dozen visits were 
listed. But Schwertman suggested that it might become an important ac- 
tivity. Then in 1957 the Eighth Interim Report included a section on 
’’Field Work and Communication,” where there was this prophetic state- 
ment:^^ 

Requests to the Center for consultation and aid in the field have in- 
creased considerably during the past fifteen months. Chir policy in 
general has been to meet such requests in an ad hoc fashion using 
whatever staff resources were available at the time. . . . We do feel, 
however, as a result of our e:qperience this year, that field consulta- 
tion might well be one of the most important of Center activities, pro- 
viding as it does an opportunity to give service to institutions and at 
the same time a chance to collect new ideas, information, and fresh 
solutions to old problems. 

By the following year field work and consultation had become a vital in- 
strument and accepted policy. The staff went to the field or received visi- 
tors in Chicago to consult on a wide range of problems, and to participate 
in conferences about pilot programs. Compared to the handful of consul- 
tations in 1955, the 1958 report lists one or more contacts with 95 AUEC/ 
NUEA institutions. In the single year of 1961, there were 50 contacts with 

AUEC/NUEA institutions and another 62 consultations with persons not 

11 

affiliated with the two associations. 

Largely because of the vastness of the problems and the hostility of 

the environment, in 1957 the Center approach tended to become strategic: 

the staff moved in where the situation seemed right and where there were 

men and institutions ready to move. An elaborate rationalization for the 

approach was developed as part of the proposal to FAE in 1959 for a grant 

renewal. According to this analysis, the major question was: How can a 

small professional staff bring about significant change in a vast, decen- 

12 

tralized, problem-ridden field? 

Center toward the operational and toward non-liberal as well as liberal 
education. 

10. Eighth Interim Report, p. 23. 

11. CSLEA Field Work Log (manuscript in CSLEA files). 

12. Proposal for a Two-Year Grant, March, 1959 (manuscript in 
CSLEA filesji 
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Our years of e^qperience and the continuous reflection that accom- 
panied the activity convinced us, if reason did not, that we are un- 
likely with these limited resources to make any considerable and 
permanent direct change on the field. We are in the position of a 
person who wants to move a very large and heavy rock; like him, 
we must look about for a system of levers which will transmit and 
magnify the strength we do have. Whether the leverage will move 
the rock or not rests ultimately on the validity of a series of infer- 
ences about the real connection between the levers and the rock it- 
self. 

The statement listed four levers which the Center used to magnify its 
strength and move the "rock." These were: 

Key individuals in the associations . Sometimes they are important 
because they occupy high offices and can facilitate access to per- 
sons in individual institutions, or to an important communication 
channel. Others are important because they are widely known and 
respected, and are in some degree, opinion leaders. 

Key occasions . Some are important because they embody signifi- 
cant rituals, as in the case of annual meetings. Others have been 
deliberately created by the Center and in a few cases have attained 
the s^tus of tradition. 

Key institutions . Some universities as we have reason to know from 
our recent study, are emulated more than others. This higher visi- 
bility makes them strategically important in the general process of 
change. 

Key problems . Some of the problems of liberal programming are 
of greater importance here than in non-liberal education. The qual- 
ity of teaching, for example, is a more urgent problem in building 
a successful liberal program than in a course in accounting. Find- 
ing audiences for liberal education is another very special one. 

Periodically the staff was uneasy about its leverage approach. It ap- 
peared to ignore many individuals and many institutions needing help. 
And the staff's own feelings of guilt were fed by occasional accusations 
—sometimes wistful and sometimes angry— that the Center played favor- 
ites or worked only with the big universities. In the final analysis, how- 
ever, the staff remained convinced that its "influence on the attitudes of 
key people, on the activities of key institutions, on the conduct and con- 
tent of important occasions, and on the production of reasonable answers 
to recurrent problems [would] result in instituted changes in the total 
field. 

In any event there was an internal consistency between the tasks, 
the board objectives, the instruments, and the strategy. This enabled 



13. Ibid. 
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the staff to apply its levers with some assurance that it was moving in 
the right direction. Between 1957 and 1961, a number of key problems 
preoccupied the Center. In the programming area there were continu- 
ing efforts to develop effective liberal education for specialists. The 
Vassar Institute spawned many regional seminars for secretaries, and 
sponsoring universities found CSLEA a willing ally to help in planning 
or to serve as faculty. 

At the same time there were attempts to introduce a liberal com- 
ponent into programs for other groups whose experience and education 
were primarily specialized. One notable success resulted from cooper- 
ation with Pennsylvania State University on liberal education for steel- 
workers. For many years the university had offered a training program 
for imion officers dealing with the practical problems of union manage- 
ment and collective bargaining. With cooperation from the Center, a 
two-week residential seminar in liberal education was introduced for 
officers who had completed the technical courses. Like Vassar Insti- 
tute, success with the steelworkers resulted in Center participation in 
regional seminars or in the development of other liberally oriented un- 
ion education. 

In a major effort, the staff attempted to reconcile the values of lib- 
eral education with the purposes of executive development. The project 
began with a study and descriptive analysis of the important experimen- 
tal programs. New Directions in Liberal Education for Executives . 

The climax was a conference involving representatives of business and 
the university. Its purpose was to search for common ground between 
the contributions of liberal education and the qualities needed in a busi- 
ness executive. The report of the experimental programs made an im- 
portant contribution to the literature. The conference was less success- 
ful. An unpublished report of the conference reflected some of the basic 
difficulties of the Center in trying to encour^e meaningful liberal edu- 
cation for specialists— or for all adults for that matter. Both parties to 
the dialogue were limited by conventional wisdom. The scholars were 



14. See Maxwell H. Gioldberg, Meaning and Metaphor (Boston: 
CSLEA, 1965), for a description of the e^eriment. 

15. See Peter E. Siegle, New Directions in Liberal Education for 
Executives (Chicago: CSLEA, 1956). 
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able to respond to the problem of management development only in terms 
of the conventional liberal arts program. And the managers could see 
their problems only in conventional terms of technical efficiency. The re- 
port suggested that scholars must find unconventional ways to apply the 
received disciplines to problems of the marke^lace, and that business 
and industry must accept unconventional social responsibilities which in- 
clude preservation of the executive’s humanity as well as perfection of 
his managerial skills. 

A second experiment with specialists was designed for CSLEA col- 
leagues, the AUEC/NUEA deans and directors. In a very real sense it 
was concerned with attitudes of key individuals as well as with key prob- 
lems. In 1957 the Center inaugurated an Institute in Liberal Studies for 
University Administrators, and over a three-year period ran five resi- 
dential seminars. Topics ranged far and wide in the humanities and so- 
cial sciences, and the seminars were supported enthusiastically with 
many deans returning for two or even three sessions. 

Another key programming problem to which the Center devoted con- 
tinuing attention was the development of degree programs especially for 
adults. The changing nature of the adult clientele and the success of the 
Brooklyn College e 3 <perimenl impressed many university adult educators 
with the fact that there was a potential adult student body interested in a 
program of liberal education leading to a baccalaureate degree— adults 
who wanted a program that did not merely replicate day school at night. 
Beginning in 1959, the Center worked closely with the University of Okla- 
homa as consultant and participant in a faculty project which culminated 
in the creation of a special degree program, the Bachelor of Liberal 
Studies. The problems faced at Oklahoma were to be duplicated on many 
university campuses. First there was the question of appropriate content 
and method; another issue centered on faculty and other conservative ele- 
ments in tne university who were not easily convinced that degree pro- 
grams especially for adults could be anything but watered-down versions 
of a special degree. Subsequently the Center devoted much energy to a 
drive to multiply the number of universities offering special degrees. 
Consultations, conferences, journal articles, and CSLEA publications 
were used to propagate degree programs especially for adults. 

16. James B. Whipple, What About Liberal Education for Execu- 
tives? (manuscript in CSLEA file^). 
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Another area selected for special attention was the community. In 
the early part of this period there were random attacks centered on the 
introduction of liberal education as a discrete component to the develop- 
ment of more effective leadership. During 1958-59, for example, the 
Center cooperated with the University of Rhode Island in the planning and 
execution of a liberal studies seminar for co m munity leaders. At the 
same time, on the West Coast, the Center helped the University of Wash- 
ington launch week-end seminars in liberal studies for community lead- 
ers. Although both programs were successful, they did not truly resolve 
basic questions about the role of liberal education in improving the qual- 
ity of urban life. In 1960 the Center made a study and report on the role 
of the university in education for urban life, and the following year it 
added a student of community affairs to the staff with major responsibil- 
ity to develop liberal education for urban life.^*^ 

Another series of problems centered on teaching and learning. Gen- 
erally speaking, method was a concern in all e;q)erimental programs. 
Nevertheless, there were a few cases where teaching was the key prob- 
lem. 



The evaluation project was the most extensive effort in this direc- 
tion. Working with key institutions, which had strong programs or inter- 
est in liberal adult education, the Center developed a set of behavioral 
objectives for programs in the following areas: political and social, com- 
munity participation, moral and ethical, and aesthetic. Funds were never 
available to develop tests, but the objectives and the evaluation process 
were descried in the Center Research Report, Evaluating Liberal Adult 
Education. As such, it served as a helpful guide to members of the 
CSLEA staff and to administrators or teachers who were trying to plan 
meaningful programs for adults. 

Other efforts to deal with teaching as a key px’oblem were directed 
at classroom teaching. In 1957, the Center produced a film strip to be 
used by adult educators who wished to introduce faculty to the special 



. 17- See Kenneth Haygood, The University and Community Education 
(Chicago: CSLEA, 1962). ^ 

. , h Miller and Christine McGuire, Evaluating Liberal 

Adult Edu^cation (Chicago: CSLEA, 1961). The U. SVOMce oi Educatio n 
e^ressed an interest in supporting the next phase of the project, but at 
the time toe o«ice required university sponsorship; as an independent 
organization CSLEA did not qualify. ^ 
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problems of teaching adults. And at a more theoretical level, the re- 
search stall commenced to explore teaching style and its relation to ef- 
fective adult learning. Between 1958 and 1963 there was a continuing se- 
ries of research projects and reports dealing with the problem. 

Finally, there was a steady stream of publications dealing in one 
way or another with teaching and learning. Notes and Essays or Re- 
search Reports included; On Teaching Adults; An Anthology (I960); 
Week-End Learning in the U.S.A. (I960); The Residential School in 
American Adult Education (1956); A Comparison of the Effectiveness 
of Residential and Non-Residential l^earning Situations (1961); I»earn- 
ing and Teaching Through Discussion (1958); Professional Preparation 
of Adult Educators (1960); Especially for Adults (1957); and Adult Edu- 
cation and Adult Needs (1960). The first four listed dealt with residen- 
tial education. 

Of all the levers at the Center's disposal, key problems received 
major attention. From another point of view, however, a problem always 
presumed the application of one or more of the other levers because the 
Center needed key institutions, key occasions, or key individuals to test 
and transmit its ideas. Still, there were a few situations where the ma- 
jor emphasis rested at other leverage points. 

The two associations, AUEC and NUEA, frequently provided key oc- 
casions. Annual conventions, regional meetings, special workshops, and 
committee work-all provided occasions for cooperation. After die suc- 
cessful workshop on "Purposes of the Evening College" at the 1953 AUEC 
convention, the Center was generally welcomed as a partner on the asso- 
ciation's Program Committee. In 1957, the Center again provided the en- 
tire program, "New Directions in Programming for University Adult Ed- 
ucation"; more frequently, however, CSLEA limited its role to a single 
session or to participation on the Program Committee. Regional meet- 
ings of both associations provided similar opportunities to join in as 
planner or participant in the programs. In both cases, regardless of the 
extent of the participation, the Center's purpose was not to take over the 
deliberations, but to use the occasions to include elements dealing with 
liberal education or professional development of university adult educa- 
tors. 

Work with NUEA focused on the major divisions in the association, 
with the Center again concentrating jKirticularly on professional develop- 
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ment and to a lesser extent on liberal education. At one time or another 
the Center cooperated with all divisions— correspondence study, commu- 
nity development, evening college and extension classes, and conferences 
and institutes (C & I). The major and most successful program involved 
the C & I directors. In 1959 the Center inaugurated workshops for the di- 
vision which have continued ever since. Their general purpose has been 
to help the director of conferences and institutes to see himself as an ed- 
ucator and to undertake a continuing program of professional development 
to increase his ability to assume greater educational responsibility. 

A final key occasion was an unpremeditated creation of CSLEA. This 
was the annual Leadership Conference. The conferences began in 1952 
when the Center invited elected and appointed leaders of AUEC to meet 
in Chicago. Similar conferences in 1953 and 1954 set a pattern which has 
continued to the present. Participation has been by invitation, and the oc- 
casion has provided an opportunity to conduct association business and 
to join in a Center program devoted to an important issue related to high- 
er adult education. 

One activity which was directed primarily at key individuals was the 
Visiting Staff Member program. Beginning in 1957, the Center received 
a special grant from FAE to provide an opportvmity for administrators, 
usually at the junior level, to come to the Center on a leave of absence 
for periods that ranged from a few months to a year. Freed from the 
pressures of day-to-day tasks, the visiting staff member tliought deeply 
about some aspects of higher adult education. A member of the Center 
staff served as tutor and was responsible for making the visitor’s indi- 
vidual study program a meaningful contribution to his professional devel- 
opment as a university adult educator. 

The emphasis on key institutions, or key individuals for that matter, 
is reflected in the log of CSLEA field work and consultations. Although 
there were contacts with many institutions, about 19 and no more than 25 
colleges and universities received major attention from the staff. More 
specifically, the question of key institutions became a major focus in a 
research project designed to discover the "organizational and institution- 
al bases that must be present" before liberal adult education can "exist 



19. CSLEA Field Work Log. 
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20 

and flourish." The results of the research were published as Forms 
and Forces in University Adult Education . This diagnostic study identi- 
fied major growth cycles in the movement of the adult education division 
from a peripheral to a fully assimilated unit in the university, and sug- 
gested that there should be different ways to proceed toward more effec- 
tive liberal adult education depending on the position of a particular in- 
stitution on the growth continuum. 



4 

The years between 1956 and 1961 were busy, productive, and satis- 
fying. The Center was busy with its own e^iperiments, with filling the re- 
quests and taking the opportunities for consultations, with leadership de- 
velopment activities, and with clearinghouse, publications, and research. 
The Fund for Adult Education was generous in its support, moral as well 
as financial. Financially there was continuing support for the core oper- 
ation, with many supplementary grants for such special programs as the 
Carey Study, the evaluation project, and the Negro College project. 

The new activities meant chaining patterns of operation. The direc- 
tor was no longer able to serve as the contact with the field. Increasing- 
ly, consultations and operational responsibility for field projects were 
delegated to the staff. At first, projects tended to be handled jointly by 
the director and another member of the staff, but later, programs were 
run by staff alone. The operational responsibilities of the staff associ- 
ates, at home and abroad, dictated the appointment of staff assistants. 
The assistant did not fill the earlier role of "young scholar," but was as- 
signed to support an associate who was burdened by operational details. 
Similarly the administration of the Center became more complicated— 
there were two assistant directors, one for operations and one for re- 
search, and a staff associate who served as clearinghouse director. 

The transition from scholar to operator was not simple. The busy 
operation tended to weaken the community of scholarship that had been 
such a prominent feature of the early years. Ideas had been developed 
in common, often as a result of spontaneous meetings called on the spur 
of the moment or growing out of a coffee break. Generally all the staff 
was intimately familiar with the entire Center program. After 1956 

20. James J. Carey, Forms and Forces in University Adult Educa- 
tion (Chicago: CSLEA, 1961), p. 4. 
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there was less time for such common effort. Staff members were in the 
field, and, even more significant, each staff member had his own projects 
which took most of his attention and left little time for anything else. At- 
tempts to organize staff meetings to recapture the former spirit lacked 
spontaneity and never quite achieved their purpose. Gradually, a new kind 
of staff activity began to emerge— formal or informal subcommittees 
thought and worked together, sharing ideas and planning programs. Full 
staff meetings were used to review and make suggestions on the basis of 
detailed written and oral presentations which described the project and 
raised a series of specific issues for discussion. 

Perhaps a major problem was a failure to recognize that the situa- 
tion had changed. There was a romantic nostalgia for the "good old days" 
that affected new staff members as well as old. There was a vague rec- 
ognition that the situation had changed, but a failure to accept the change 
as inevitable or to recognize that it made any difference. 

The issues related to the internal development of the Center should 
not overshadow the fact that these were productive years— two major re- 
search projects, a strong publications program, an aroused Negro adult 
education movement, significant contributions to leadership development, 
many e 3 q)eriments in programming, and hundreds of hours of consulta- 
tion. All these added up to a solid contribution to the development of more 
effective higher liberal education for adults. 

Any evaluation of productivity in this period must face several ques- 
tions. First, how extensive was the Center's influence? The Center con- 
tinued to maintain its important association with AUEC and NUEA, al- 
though the link was not as close as it had once been. Relations with NUEA 
in 1956 probably weakened the ties between CSLEA and its parent organi- 
zation. A more important factor e 2 q)laining the distance between the Cen- 
ter and the two associations, however, was the Center’s policy to seek 
out men and institutions ready to move. Thus, although a major activity 
of CSLEA continued to be related to leadership development within the 
associations, and the ultimate target continued to be the total field, the 
conviction continued to grow that the best way to influence the field was 
to locate and work with its leaders individually. As we have seen, this 
principle was refined in 1960 in conjunction with a proposal to FAE for 
a grant renewal; the Center operation was likened to the application of 
levers at crucial points with the ultimate object of moving a larger mass. 
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On the basis of this leverage principle, the Center could acknowledge 
that it had made only the slightest dent in the movement of the total field 
but considerable impression on the leadership. 

The theory was neat enough, but in practice it raised at least three 
important points. How does the Center apply the levers? Was the Center 
an innovator of a propagator? Was the Center's responsibility limited 
to the introduction of a sound program to the key leaders, or should the 
Center use its energies to multiply its successes? Ehiring these years 
these points were raised in connection with programs for secretaries 
and the Institute in Liberal Education for University Administrators. 
After the Vassar Institute, the Center participated in several success- 
ful programs for secretaries offered by a number of universities. Simi- 
larly, the Center's institutes for deans and directors had been success- 
ful. Should the Center continue to push a "good thing," or was its respon- 
sibility limited to innovation? hi both cases the Center decision was to 
withdraw— and in both cases universities failed to carry on the programs 
without CSLEA. The failure, if it was a failure, still left the question un- 
resolved at least as far as the staff was concerned. In large measure it 
was an inability to find a satisfactory middle ground between the intel- 
lectual and the operator, between an obligation to sow seeds and to cul- 
tivate fertile soil. 

A second question that must be raised in evaluating productivity re- 
lated to a scatter effect that tended to emerge naturally from the lever- 
age approach. The vastness of the problems and the hostility of the en- 
vironment encouraged the Center to be strategic— to move in with its 
levers where the situation seemed right and where men and institutions 
were ready to move. This led to a proliferation of activities, and, as new, 
more congenial situations arose, ideas were often dropped or put aside 
before they were completely developed. Periodically the staff was uneasy 
about the strategic approach. At the annual staff meetings in 1958 there 
was a recommendation that "there should be a serious attempt to sys- 
temize the process of innovation and experimentation, both in the selec- 
tion of the innovations to be imdertaken and in the use of the experiment 
as a contribution to knowledge about liberal education for adults." But in 
spite of good intentions, the use of levers remained the basic operating 
principle. 

The tliird question dealt with expansion of services to other agen- 
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cies: Was it possible for the Center to restrict itself to a limited seg- 
ment of adult education? In 1956 there had been the logical e^qpansion to 
the NUEA institutions, widening the circle to include the majority of uni- 
versities with formal adult education divisions offering liberal adult edu- 
cation. But many colleges or universities remained outside the Center 
sphere of influence, colleges that were or should have been providing 
liberal adult education. The Board and staff debated often about the wis- 
dom of working with the growing junior college movement or with coop- 
erative extension, which was groping its way toward a broader place in 
higher adult education outside of traditional agricultural extension bomid- 
aries. Although there were occasional contacts and cooperative ventures, 
the Center continued to decide against further formal expansion. 

Another large body outside the Center’s sphere was the liberal arts 
colleges, and here the Center made a serious attempt to stimulate inter- 
est and support through the Association of American Colleges. Working 
with its Commission on Liberal Education, the Center developed a joint 
proposal for an experimental project which would have established mod- 
el programs for liberal arts colleges. The Fund for Adult Education re- 
fused to provide financial support, and the drive to capture the liberal 
arts colleges petered out. 

The Center did, however, extend its services in another important 
direction. A Negro College project represented a very special venture 
in expansion. G. W. C. Brown, for many years the only Negro member 
of AUEC, convinced the Center that it should work with the Negro col- 
leges. An ad hoc group created the Negro College Committee on Adult 
Education, with CSLEA as its secretariat. Its program was directed first 
at arousing a sense of responsibility for continuing Negro education and 
second at developing appropriate programs and leadership. The activity 
not only extended the Center into a new area, but at times stretched its 
definition of liberal education for adults. It also reflected a growing in- 
clination to focus on societal as well as individual problems and to be 
less and less concerned with conventional applications of the so-called 
liberal arts. 

Beyond higher liberal adult education there was a wide open area. 
The clearinghouse tended to accentuate and call into question the fine 
lines which the Center used to separate education, university from non- 
university, liberal from vocational. The divisions were not only fine, but 
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they were also inconsistent as they shitted from organizational structure 
to substance. There were periodic debates, particularly imder the prod- 
ding of the clearinghouse director, about e^qpanding the Center's services, 
but the staff never seriously considered such expansion. The growing 
reputation of the staff pulled the Center into many peripheral areas re- 
sulting in cooperation and consultation, but like the earlier decisions on 
field work, each excursion was decided on an individual, ad hoc basis— 
and in this case without any serious thought of a change in policy. 

A different but equally important factor in the Center's role in high- 
er adult education related to a staff and Board decision to place major 
emphasis on non- credit programs. The Center policy, enunciated at the 
annual staff meetings in September, 1957, was a logical culmination of 
the frustration over the failure to crack the credit mentality and a grow- 
ing conviction that the future of continuing education rested outside the 
credit framework. The staff statement carefully pointed out that this was 
not a repudiation of credit. But it argued that in addition to the impor- 
tance of non- credit in its own right, non- credit programs offered the 
greatest opportunity for experimentation. Successful non-credit pro- 
grams, the staff suggested, might even provide the opportunity to influ- 
ence the adult credit curriculum. In part the more forthright commit- 
ment was a reflection of the Center's association with NUEA, whose 
members found non-credit, problem -oriented education much more con- 
genial than their sister urban universities in the AUEC. 

In spite of the questions, these were satisfying years. In harsh re- 
ality, the Center's ultimate purpose seemed pretentious. It was not pos- 
sible for a small organization to revolutionize higher education. The 
Board and staff recognized this, and the Center's objectives were couched 
in relative terms; to help American higher education develop greater ef- 
fectiveness and a deeper sense of responsibility for the liberal education 
of adults. Behind this there was the deep conviction that it was vitally 
necessary to have an organization to provide aid and leadership to the 
fori.;3S that could develop higher liberal adult education. The core sup- 
port from the Fund for Adult Education and a sympathetic reception in 
the field provided the Center with an opportunity to operate programs 
which experimented with ideas for the development of more effective lib- 
eral education for adults. 
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III. 1962-1967 
1 

The most crucial characteristic of our present time is the intensi- 
fication of certain already existing factors. The need for knowledge to 
run both machines and men is more obvious and more urgent than ever 
before. Professionals struggle to keep up with new knowledge, and the 
mass of non -professionals is discovering that its lack of knowledge lim- 
its its ability to perform tasks demanded by the electronic age. 

Against the apparent progress and affluence created by our techni- 
cal advances, however, America faces a deepening sense of crisis high- 
lighted by restive, frustrated young people, involvement in an impossi- 
ble war, civil rights disturbances, urban chaos, and, from the Center's 
perspective, an intensification of what was termed earlier the anti- 
liberal spirit in American thought and action.^ This anti-liberalism is 
demonstrated eloquently in the unsuccessful attempts to resolve our 
crises by concentrating on things rather than people. An outstanding ex- 
ample is the Great Society and its war on poverty, which has failed real- 
ly not so much because of the war in Vietnam, but because of the mecha- 
nistic, materialistic spirit that lies behind the good intentions; our solu- 
tions are concerned with things— poverty, slums, technical skills— not 
with people. As was noted earlier, it is ironic that even the support for 
"culture" appears to fit the anti-liberal pattern. Funds flow freely to 
support arts councils, new buildings, or performing companies, but 
CSLEA has been unable to locate funds to support an experiment to edu- 
cate people as more sophisticated audiences for the arts. Both public 
and private agencies expressed an interest in the project, but explained 
that such activities were contrary to policy. 

For the university, the intensification of existing factors means 
greater pressures and problems— to educate more students, to do more 

1. As in Chapter n, the term liberal continues to be used in its in- 
tellectual sense and refers to the term coined by Schwertman. 
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research often directed toward particular problems of government and 
industry, to undertake more continuing vocational education, and to en- 
ter into many new educational or service areas which only a few years 
ago would not have been considered university responsibilities. The 
pressures are both social and financial. As public institutions, univer- 
sities cannot refuse to undertake or at least seriously to consider edu- 
cation and other academic services needed by society; and it becomes 
even more difficult to refuse as university finances become increasing- 
ly dependent on grants from industry, government, and foundations. 

A growing element in both public and private spending is for higher 
adult education needed to achieve national purposes in defense, domes- 
tic affairs, international affairs, or business and industry. In addition 
to being part of many government programs, the concern for continuing 
education has been directly acknowledged in Title One of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1966. It provides federal support for university projects 
dealing with basic community problems. 

As elsewhere, the overwhelming emphasis in university adult edu- 
cation is non-liberal in nature. As a result, the adult education division 
continues to advocate liberal education, but programming is overwhelm- 
ingly anti-liberal. The proponents of higher liberal adult education need 
strong, systematic support now more than ever, and the Fund for Adult 
Education has gone out of existence. The decision to liquidate the Fund 
was made in 1960. Durir^ the next two years, FAE made a number of 
terminal grants, and CSLEA was one of the major beneficiaries. Thus 
by 1962 the Center saw itself with increased responsibilities for the sup- 
port and development of more effective higher liberal education for adults, 
almost as the sole force available to the university in the area of adult 
education. 



2 

In its attempt to face up to its continuing task of serving as a coun- 
terforce to pressures from an anti-liberal front, the Center has been in- 
fluenced by two critical factors: one flows from the elimination of its 
giant ally, the Fund for Adult Education; the ether is rooted in the Cen- 
ter’s own historical development during its first decade. 

Probably the dissolution of the Fund is the more significant of the 
two, and unquestionably it has created issues that are more difficult to 
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resolve. First, there is a problem that is both psychological and prac» 
tical: the Center faces an uncertain future. The Fund never guaranteed 
to finance the Center indefinitely. Indeed, periodically its officers ex- 
pressed uneasiness over the fact that FAE was the sole source of sup- 
port and implied it could not go on underwriting CSLEA forever. Never- 
theless, there were continuing grant renewals and generous support for 
special projects which gave the Board and staff a sense of security— a 
feeling that the Fund would not abandon its grantee as long as the Center 
could demonstrate its effectiveness. 

In its final grant, the Fund ejjpressed the hope that the Center would 
find other sources of financial support that would permit it to continue, 
but it also provided for steps to be taken if it became necessary for the 
Center to terminate after the four-year grant period.^ The same belief 
that the Center should continue was stated and restated by the Board, 
staff, and practitioners in the field. But after 1962 it became necessary 
to reassert the principle over and over again, because the faith was con- 
stantly challenged by the practical question: Where can the Center find 
core support? The search for an answer has been unending and has had 
mixed results. 

One major effort to ease the problem of core support culminated 
in affiliation with Boston University. The Center had discussed the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of affiliation at least as early as 1956. A 
staff proposal in its favor was presented at an annual September staff 
meeting.^ The paper argued that affiliation would be mutually beneficial 
to both the university and CSLEA. From the Center's point of view, 
there would be intellectual stimulation emerging from membership in 
an academic community. The Center program would be strengthened by 
the resources available in the university, and the university connection 
would make it easier to attract qualified staff members. Although the 
staff agreed that the argument was logical, the value of complete inde- 
pendence appeared to be an even more compelling reason against union. 
Thus the idea was not given serious consideration until 1963, when the 
financial advantages of affiliation turned the balance, encouraging the 



2. Letter, C. Scott Fletcher to A. A. Liveright, January 27, 1961 
(manuscript in CSLEA files). 

3. Minutes of Annual September Staff Meetings. 1956 (manuscript 
in CSLEA files). 
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Center to take a step which had been considered reasonable all along. 

In a series of complicated negotiations, the Center prepared the ground. 
It received permission from the Ford Foundation to prorate its termi- 
nal grant over a longer period; it received a grant of $150,000 from the 
Carnegie Corporation; and it negotiated an agreement to affiliate with 
Boston University.^ These measures insured most of the core support 
needed to operate the Center until June 30, 1969. At best, however, this 
could only be regarded as a temporary e^edient which gave the Center 
a little time but did not solve the long-range question of continuation. 

Theoretically, at any rate, another route to funding the Center was 
through income for consultations or support from project grants. Al- 
though this approach has been somewhat successful, it has not solved 
the problem of core support. The amounts have been inadequate, the ac- 
tivities have intruded on established obligations, and where there was 
additional income, it has had to be diverted to employ additional staff 
required to do the additional work. While in themselves the projects may 
have been ‘'worth doing," they have not dealt with the problem of term!-* 
nation. At the meeting of the Board of Directors in November, 1965, 
doubts regarding the ability to continue the Center were raised again. 
Again the Board tried to deal with the question by refusing to accept the 
closing of the Center even as a possibility. They adopted a statement 
which asserted "as a matter of policy . . . that the Center must be con- 
tinued indefinitely to provide the long range needs of higher adult educa- 
tion."^ But the reassertion of faith still left unresolved the practical 
problem of funds. 

Uneasiness over the future and the search for new ways to finance 
the Center are bound to have adverse psychological effects on the staff, 
draining creative energies away from the development of liberal educa- 
tion for adults. Practically, the situation means that the staff is distract- 
ed from its major task in a number of ways. There is the actual time di- 
verted to a search for a resolution of the problem. Although this is a 



4. The affiliation represents a significant contribution by Boston 
University. The university provides space and certain administrative 
services and pays one quarter of the salaries for the present core pro- 
fessional staff. In return, the staff performs teaching or administrative 
services and cooperates with departments or committees particularly 
where the concern is the university's continuing education program. 

5. Minutes. CSLEA Board of Directors, November 20, 1965. 
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major distraction for the director, to some extent it involves the entire 
staff. 

The use of consultation as a source of income is a second diversion. 
Although there has been a serious attempt to restrict consultations to 
situations which have some connection with liberal education, inevitably 
compromises have been necessary at least to the extent of devoting at- 
tention to urgent immediate problems for a fee instead of the important 
basic problems as a Center contribution to the field. In 1962 the Center 
undertook a study of South Bend, Indiana to make recommendations re- 
garding its needs for liberal adult education. In 1964 the Center partici- 
pated in a study of higher education in Ohio. In 1966 the director under- 
took a survey for the U. S. Office of Education, and in 1966-67 he partic- 
ipated on a consultant team to plan for the new Cleveland State Univer- 
sity. In all cases, except for the Indiana study, these projects went far 
beyond liberal education for adults and were concerned more with the 
organization and structure of higher adult education than with its sub- 
stance. From one point of view, such activities were legitimate Center 
preoccupations. First, CSLEA experience provides the staff with com- 
petence to deal effectively with organizational problems of higher adult 
education; second, the Center has insisted for years that liberal educa- 
tion can only flourish if adult education has a proper place in the univer- 
sity. At the same time, the fact remains that these consultations divert- 
ed staff energies from a concern for substantive aspects of liberal edu- 
cation for adults. 

Another financial aspect related to the dissolution of the Fund has 
been the cut in the size of CSLEA' s operating budget In 1960, the annu- 
al budget exceeded $300,000.® Of this amount, $247,000 represented the 
basic operating budget, and the balance came from supplementary FAE 
grants for special projects. Excluding the special items, allocations for 
the core budget were as follows; salaries, $127,700 (51 per cent); proj- 
ects $72,500 (29 per cent); and administration $47,800 (20 per cent). How 
was the Center to operate on a budget of $150,000? The question was 
simple enough to answer as an exercise in percentages. The salary item 
was reduced to $89,250 (60 per cent); projects were cut back to $36,250 
(24 per cent); and administration became $24,500 (16 per cent). The sig- 

6. Budget and Expenditures for the Year 1960 (manuscript in CSLEA 
files). 
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nificant difference was the increased proportion devoted to salaries at 
the e:;q)ense of projects and administration, but this has been the trend 
throughout the Center’s history. In part it was a reflection of rising aca- 
demic salary levels, but even more it was an indication that CSLEA saw 
its contribution in terms of professional staff rather than project grants. 
By 1961 the staff consisted of thirteen professionals, two part-time re- 
search fellows, and six secretaries. The new budget provided for seven 

7 

professionals and three clerical workers. 

The decision to operate at the reduced level was dictated by the 
hard facts of the terminal grant The Fund was not in a position to give 
the Center a million dollars, which would have provided for an addition- 
al four years at the higher level. The Center took what it could get, and, 
given $150,000 a year, the mathematics for the budget trimming were 
irrefutable. But of course it was not as simple as that, and the Board 
and staff gave much thought to making the operation effective at the 
drastically reduced figure. 

Generally speaking, there were two ways to deal with the enforced 
retrenchment. One choice was to reduce the areas of activity, or, in oth- 
er words, to eliminate some of the tasks which had been identified as 
important in 1956 and to concentrate only on the areas most crucial to 
higher liberal education for adults. The other choice was to ask a small- 
er core staff to undertake to maintain the same scope of activities at a 
reduced level. The Center chose the latter, partially on the assumption 
that it was important to continue to push ahead on all fronts and partial- 
ly in the hope that sf ecial grants would enable the Center to supplement 
the core operation. The e>qpectation was reasonable, but thus far has not 
been realized. The assumption was defensible, but the choice has left 
CSLEA with a question to which there has not been a satisfactory an- 
swer; What is the basis for limiting activities on many fronts? 

In 1960, at the annual September staff meetings, there was a seri- 
ous attempt to clarify activity under the core operation.® A statement, 
which emerged from the discussions, starts bravely, specifying two ob- 
jectives: to develop and disseminate knowledge, and to influence leader- 

7. Proposal to the Fund for Adult Education, 1961 (manuscript in 

CSLEA mm- 

8. Clarification of Center Activity Under the Core Operation. 1960 

(manuscriprin'CSLEAines): 
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ship attitudes and activities. But when it came to specifying the projects 

which might be undertaken to implement the objectives, little or nothing 

was eliminated. Guidelines for future Center direction were stated as 

g 

follows: 

Objectives 

I. M: DEVELOPMENT AND DISSEMINATION OF KNOWLEDGE 

A. The Center shall give fflGHEST PRIORITY to: 

1. Studies concerned with understandir^ factors related 
to conditions for adult learning and especially to opti- 
mum conditions for adult learning as related to the 
goals of adult education; secondary goals in this area 
are (a) studies of differences between adults and young- 
er students, and (b) studies of variations in learning 
achievement among adults. 

AND 

2. Studies of appropriate institutional ^d curricular 
forms for higher adult education and especially to the 
study of embryo forms now in existence or the ejq)eri- 
mentation with models for possible forms (by this we 
mean new or different ways to organize educational 
e3q)eriences so they are more appropriate for the needs 
of adults). 

B. The Center shall give MEDIUM PRIORITY to: 

1. The role of the university in liberal education for 
adults — by this we mean ways to improve university 
support for liberal adult education. 

AND 

2. Goals and objectives for imiversity liberal education 
for adults with special emphasis on clarification of the 
difference and relation between continuing and prepara- 
tory education— that is, clarification regarding the dis- 
tinctiveness of continuing education. 

C. The Center shall give LOWEST PRIORITY to: 

1. Methods for reaching adults with university programs 
in liberal education. 

2. Effective teaching of adults . 

II. RE: INFLUENCING LEADERSHIP ATTITUDES AND ACTIVITIES 

A. The Center’s targets for leadership development shall be: 

1. Administrative officers of university adult education 
(faculty and top administration only in particular insti- 
tutions in cooperation with D and D’s). 

2. Key persons in higher education associations (NUEA, 



9. Ibid. 
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AUEC, Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
AAC, etc.) 

B. The Center shall place HIGHEST PRIORITY on the develop- 
ment of increased competence in dealing with: 

1. Defining objectives 

2. Developing curricula 

3. Faculty training 

4. Faculty involvement in planning enterprises 

C. The Center shall place MEDIUM PRIORITY on: 

1. Increased commitment to university liberal adult edu- 
cation. This commitment shall be reflected in the staff, 
budget, and discussion related to the liberal education 
of adults. 

AND 

2. Greater understanding of (a) the role of the tmiversity 
in liberal adult education, (b) the meanings of liberal 
adult education, (c) philosophical bases for liberal 
adult education. 

There were priorities, to be sure, but the formulation permitted the 
Center to range among the priorities— and in effect to follow paths of 
least resistance and do what could be done. 

Research activities provide a striking case in point. Between 1961 
and 1964 the Center's major research effort was devoted to teaching 
style. Although this item rated the lowest priority, it became the exclu- 
sive preoccupation of the small research staff. Interest of the CSLEA 
researchers, support from the field, and the hope that the project would 
produce additional grants all dictated the decision. The research result- 
ed in publications which made a contribution to knowledge about the re- 
lation between teaching style and learning.^® But it also foretold a future 
in which a smaller staff would attempt to carry on all the old activities. 
The criterion became the urgent or the immediate rather than the impor- 
tant, as the staff attempted to do the best it could with every issue that 
came along. 



A second critical factor influencing the present is rooted in the his- 
torical development of the Center. Over the years the collective experi- 
ence of the CSLEA staff has resulted in ability to deal with many aspects 



10. Daniel Solomon and Harry L. Miller, Explorations in Teaching 
Styles (Chicago: CSLEA, 1961): and Daniel Solomon et al ., Teachi ng 
Styles and Learning (Chicago: CSLEA, 1963). 
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of higher adult education, including aspects which often may be extrane- 
ous to a limited focus on liberal education. At the same time there has 
been strong support for the argument that it is impossible to isolate 
higher liberal education for adults from the rest of adult education. In 
theory the Board and staff have held the line in favor of a limited focus 
on liberal education, but in practice there has been a tendency to yield 
to growing pressures or temptations to e^and in directions which mod- 
ified the basic purpose. 

The situation was analyzed in a working paper prepared in 1962 for 
the annual September staff meetings. According to the point of view 
e^ipressed in this memorandum, one role was described as "pioneers on 
the cutting edge of liberal education." In this role the task was to create 
and experiment with new programs and methods appropriate for liberal 
adult education. In this role, too, the Center speculated about organiza- 
tional relationships for university adult education, about university re- 
sponsibilities, and about the nature and educational needs of adults. 

According to the working paper, the major emphasis in this role 
was on strdy and reflection. Paul Sheats, University of California' r. ex- 
tension director, called the Center a "think shop," and Reginald Phelps 
of Harvard saw the Center playing "with gusto and success the role of 
gadfly to American adult education. For both men the Center’s mt - 
jor purpose was to develop ideas relevant to more effective liberal eau- 
cation for adults. In this capacity the Center was available to anyone m 
the field who wanted to collaborate. It was on the basis of this role that 
CSLEA developed the leverage theory whereby the staff counted on and 
received support from leaders in higher adult education and from uni- 
versities which were on the cutting edge. Ultimately, the universities 
operated the experimental programs, and it was their leadership, not 
the Center's, which moved and changed the field. 

The working paper went on to identify the Center's second role as 
"consultants on higher liberal education for adults." In this capacity 
CSLEA worked with universities in a variety of ways and on a wide 
range of problems related to higher adult education. Activities included 

11. Working Papers for September Staff Meetings. 1962 (manuscrint 

in CSLEA files). 

12. Reginald H. Phelps, "Broadening the Base of Education," Har- 
vard Graduate School of Education Bulletin. Fall, 1962, pp. 13-19. 
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consultation, sustained cooperation on a particular project, secretariat 
services, information services, field studies, conference planning, and 
provision of program resources. Although major emphasis continued to 
be placed on liberal education, there was a tendency to move outside the 
narrow focus on the liberal toward the non-liberal. Typical of the wider 
range of activities were; participation in the organization and develop- 
ment of the International Congress of University Adult Educators; the 
studies for South Bend, Indiana, Ohio, and the U. S. Office of Education; 
development and operation of the Conference on Urban Life for the Adult 
Education Association of the U.S.A.; the Negro College project; consul- 
tation on the credit-by-examination programs being developed by New 
York State and the College Entrance Examination Board; a massive ef- 
fort to achieve wide adoption of degree programs especially for adults; 
active attempts to encourage greater cooperation among adult education 
associations; consultation with other associations such as the American 
Alumni Council and the National Council of Churches; and consultation 
on the community education projects underwritten by Title One of the 
Higher Education Act. 

In recent years the reduced budget and staff have been contributing 
factors in the trend toward consultation, but the trend was also a fact of 
the Center's historical development and was already apparent in 1962. 

In the working paper for the 1962 meeting, it was stated this way;^^ 

Perhaps it is inevitable that this [consultation] has played an in- 
creasing part in our activities. As we grow in knowledge and expe- 
rience, we have sound advice and assistance to give. We also have 
time for thoughtful planning and, being national in outlook, we are 
less apt to be bogged down by parochialism which obscures the view 
of the separate university. As we grow in reputation we have more 
and more opportunities to give advice— we became the boys in Chi- 
cago with the technical and intellectual know-how and they came for 
help from all over America and even abroad. If they do not come, 
we can go to them and generally are welcome. 

There were certain crucial differences between the two roles— the 
reflective role and the operational one. The first one tended to be more 
study-oriented and more precisely directed toward liberal education, 
and it permitted greater independence. The second role tended to be 
more operational, more non-liberal, and less independent. Although it 
was not always the case, one significant aspect of the operational stance 



13. Working Papers for September Staff Meetings. 1962. 
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was a tendency for the Center to intervene directly as an agent of change 
rather than to work through universities. As far as independence was 
concerned, the role did not imply that the staff was not creative or im- 
aginative or did not provide leadership in initiating activities. But fre- 
quently the client was the piper who called the tune, with the Center pro- 
viding interesting or creative variations. Although it was possible to find 
a liberal component in all the consultative activities, often the connec- 
tion was tenuous so that it was possible to say that CSLEA, like its cli- 
ents, "was not anti-liberal but non-liberal." 

The working paper raised questions regarding the compatibility of 
the two roles. But in practice it appeared possible to achieve a balance 
between the two roles so long as CSLEA received adequate financial sup- 
port and could employ a staff needed to perform its varied tasks. But in 
spite of valiant attempts, it has been impossible to maintain the balance 
with reduced funds and reduced forces. At a time when our society needs 
organizations like the Center for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults 
more than ever, the pressures of termination, budget, and non-liberal op- 
erational obligations have tended to upset the balance between the reflec- 
tive and the operational activities of the staff and have conspired to force 
the Center to turn to the immediate rather than the important and to grav- 
itate toward a posture that is not anti-liberal but is non-liberal in nature. 

There was general agreement on the staff that the Center had moved 
toward the operational role "and that it was appropriate that we do so; 
however, there was considerable reluctance to abandon Role 1 entirely 
and agreement that we should consider more fully possibilities for devel- 
oping a formula to insure some expenditure of energy for activities asso- 
ciated with the role."^^ 

Essentially, the present period is marked by an attempt to achieve 
a new balance between the two roles, a balance that will enable the Cen- 
ter to continue to contribute to the development of more effective liberal 
education for adults. During most of 1966, a series of staff meetings was 
devoted to a search for a stance or spirit which could serve as a moving 
force directing the Center in its continuing task. The staff called this a 
search for geist. and its conclusions were stated in a memorandum to 



14. Minutes of September Staff Meeting, September 10-11, 1962 
(manuscript in CSLEA files ). 
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the Board of Directors dated October 21, IGee/*" The report reviewed 
fundamental issues which had troubled the staff either consciously or 
unconsciously throughout the period. The tone of the report was self- 
critical, reflecting a feeling that the balance between the reflective and 
the operational had been upset and had become weighted toward the op- 
erational. Furthermore, the Center activities appeared to have moved 
away from "an explicit emphasis on liberal education for adults as 
projects . . . were undertaken that had . . . somewhat peripheral rela- 
tionship to this goal." 

The staff agreed that the focus "should be on the development of 
liberal education for adults," broadly defined in terms of contemporary 
society. It called for a "proper tension between reflection (study or re- 
search) and operation (development and dissemination)." The statement 
suggested the need to resolve two questions: "Do we operate primarily 
to learn more and to add to understanding of liberal education for adults? 
Or do we operate mainly to encourage the field to apply our ideas?" 

The staff arrived at no precise answer to these questions, but the 
statement represents increased clarity regarding the Center’s purpose 
and a reaffirmation of a determination to make the development of more 
effective liberal education for adults its continuing task. 



15. Memorandum to Board of Directors, October 21, 1966 (manu- 
script in CiilifiA files). See also James B. vVnipple, The Continuing Task; 
Reflections on Purpose in Higher Adult Education (Brookline: CSLeA, 
T9B7): 
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